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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL 

i ’ 

. ^ 

DkPARTMKXT ok TIIK IXTEIUOR, ^ 

BniEAU OK EniTCATiov, 
yyaslin^ou, Jimr I , 

Sir; TIip iiuiuber of new teacliers n*<|niretl nnnunllyto fiJl-vacniu'ies 
in the pui»lir niul private elementary ami high schools in the I'ni.lcil 
States is estivnated to he approxiiftofeJy l.}0,000, of Which more than 
85,000 are required hy rural schools. The numlier of graduates front 
our normal schools and from classes, schools, and tiepnrlini'nts of 
education in «>ur colleges and universities is less" tf tan ;15, 000. Thi.s 
leaves nearly 100,000 positions to he fdled each year hy teachers who 
have not Itad tlve education and profes.sional training of these .sclvtols. 
Most of tliQ graduate's from the normal schools and of the gnuiualcs 
in educatioii from the colleges and universities find positions as ' 
teachers in high schottlsor in the element ary schoiJls of cities and larger 
towns. Only a small per cent, thereforq, of the teachers in the rural 
schotds of most Slaft's have any ade<iuate professional training. 
As a partial remedy for this evil, nearly half the States have provided 
- for some degn*e of professiomd instruction ami training of tea<hers in. 
/county normiJ schools of elementary grade or jp puldic liigh soliools. 
Tlie growing recognition of the heed that tgifhers in rural schools 
should have at lemst some kind anrl degree o|^rofcs.sional training ha.s 
re.sulted in a rapid e.vtension of this poLcy and a desire on the part 
of scl^l oiriccrfe,lepslators,nnd students of education for information 
in regard to its results. That this information may be available I am 
transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education a manuscript on the status of rur^-teaehex preparation 
in county training schools and high schools, which has been prepared 
at my direction by Harold W. Foght, specialist in rural-school prncficc 
* in tli3s Bureau. . ' , 

Respectfully submitted. 

' P*. P. Claxton, 

* (Jommissionir. 

The.SECRETABX Of the Ixtekioe. 

■ ; .S . 
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PREFACE. 


I lioro is considernblo difF*‘n‘ncc of opinion among educators in 
rcj;iitd to tiu* wisdom of j)roparing rural teachers in academic insti- 
1 11 1 ions of secondary rank. Many fear that this may result in lower 
s(iuidartl4 of academic work, whilo„ others insist that such teacher 
preparation will add dignify and a now sense of responsibility to the 
tasks of the stKondary schools. The question as to the wistlom of 
this instruction is of httJe concern to the present study. The real 
lliing of concern is tl^e expediently of teacher training in secondary 
schools. - . 

It i#weU to bear in inindy as has been shown in a previous study 
nimlc by the JJureau of Education • -that one-third of the groat army 
of .{ ■«), 000 rurtU fenchere now in the service lyrvo little or no profes- 
sional. preparation for their work. According to the sqmo study, it 
appears that the average rura^^achcr remains in the teaching pro- 
fession lessthan fourschool years of 140 dayseoch. This means that 
a number of U-achers <>qual to the entire personnel must he brought 
into the schools every four years or fhi^ about 87,500 new teachers 
must 1)0 providc(i annuaUy. \ 

During the school year ending 1915 the 273 pubUc and private 
normnl schools enrolled 100,325 students and graduated 21,944. It 
is <niile certain that most of these found position^ in towns and cities, 
as dichmost of those who graduated from the schools of educatiop 
in nniversilies' and colludes. The agricultural colleges have done 
somethhig for the preparation of secondary teachers in agriculture 
and teachers for some of the strongest consolidated schools; but tho> 
fad remains that until the normal schools and the schools of educa- 
timi graduate annually much larger numbers of men and women than 
t hey now do t^e great majority of these 87,5tX) new teachers must go 
into their field of activity professionally unprepared or other institu- 
tions than those mentioned above must com® to their assistance— 

i. e., secondary schools must undertake the ta.sk. 

fho present study auras neithersto encourage nor to discourage the 
eafnblishmcnt of county training schools and teacher-training do- 
purtments in high schools. The study .was made to let the public 
t»t large spe whaj. hw been accomplished for rurid-^teacher trai ning 
in.this kind' of instit^ltipi^ -and i)articu]arly tO' offer suggestions in 
Uie hofto of making tlie schools pof in dperatioto hioro effectiyo, ^ 


»». ?»»• «. KffletaKy and PiapamUon of Ruial 
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PRKrAl'K. 


WfU as to assist iho Statos that an* now roritrinp^ itin^ tin* orj^ani/a-^ 
tion of niraMoa<*lu'r I raijiin^ in s<M'MiHlar\ srhools. 

It 8<H‘ins <vrtain that ‘the nornial sehoois and olhoT hij^her profes- 
sMnmlseluM*|> must hepn in all seriousness to work out thepri»hlem. 
of aihk|uate preparation for’rural teachers within their mvn institu- 
tions, or siH'oiularv schools will hectime permanent leaeliej-t raining' 
instittitions. In se^tii>ns of tlu' e<»nrilrv where the lauiual sehoul> 
have been able to <iJTer speeinli/ed pn'paration for (e^tehers the de- 
imirid for similar instruetion in (he hi^h seliools is verv Imuted: In 

MH^ions wheri' the normal sehools have their hamls full preparin’^ 
teaehers ft>r towm and city sehtaJs arhliiional normal sclnxds ouj^ht lo 
Im provideil wherein to prt'pare stnm*' ieaelu‘iN for the larj^e nunilier 
of fanii-<'4Hnmunity's<lmols which are rnpitlly deveh^jiiu}: in t'vvrv 
«eetio.n of llnMuuntry. 

H.nW. F. 
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liriiAf, TEACnEll I’REI'ARATIOX IN' COUNTY TRAININ'd 
: , . SCHOOLS ASn HIGH SCIIOOIS. 


/ 


INTRODUCTION, 



lvi I, t|io l iiitisl 8(ato!4 (\>nitn is^Wior of Kilucation rtdloti a Hational. ^ 
n.iiforonco on tfarhor j raiiunj?*f4ir ninil at rhicngt>. Etllica- 

tioiml^nstiliitions ftic niral-toarhor traiiii^ iif (ho tlifToixnit aortiona 
of tiu* country s<*iit Tlio cohfoiviicx' hold uuH*ting8 covoi^ 

, in;; tlirtH' <iays, omphtisi/Tjig tho work i>f (ho tlifTort^nl kinda of trauiiiig 
si liools. It iHTaino appannit oarly inf tho niwtinpi that tho (aak ^^f 
jm^arintj; toaoJiora for tho niV<loni rural st,'hoola waa just in ita inct^p- 
tion. It was frankly ackiittwlodj^od that tlio .pndossionnl arhools * 
as a w lu»U' ha VO had all thoy do to jxivpan^ toavhora for t<wn 

a4i<i city schools, ainl that little attonti<»n hits Ihvii given to the 
s|4<*riidi7^Ml i^'para^nni of 1*urid I^Mirhers, '\yhik* thon^ . was no 
uinini^iity as to the wisdom of pn'pa ring rural teachers in secondary 
srhouls Its a |vnnaiuMit factor in pndtxsstotial tra'ming,^tho dol<^atos 
wcri» unanimous in their In^Vcf that for tho pivsent all odut>ational 
inst itutions which can at all adapt (hoinselves forj^nift^ssionkl instruc- 
tion must invoncoiiragoil to do so, 

Tlio la»|H> Wits oxpnvistMl hy maiiy that through proj^or legislation 
leading to IhU ter salaries, l>j»lter htmsing, and longer tenns, more 
teachers thaji in tho past, might Im jnducotl to. ^o into tho rural 
schools. This would in itsidf stimulate well-prt'panMl teachers to 
S4s*k rund st hinds. \foanwhilo, the rftiolutions passi«d hy tho con- 
fenuKx*, which* an^ given Indow, hulicato clearly tho finding of the 
delegates prei^nt: , v * 

Uliereas an invMipition recently conducted by the National Bureau of Edufatiott 
.li-*<'bie(^ the flirt that 327 per cent of all the rural teacifrra now itv aorvire in the * 

I nitod Stafcfl have had littio or no profeiBional preparation for their work, and 
ill view of the a*'<'«*pUHl niirnificance of rural education to our. national life, and as 
^e euctvm of all rural education dopenda to a large exteiif upon the teacher: 
Therefon* be it * ‘ . 

/frro/io/, That it ia the aenao of this conference that all edMcatioiiaUnaUtutiona 
^ which can readily lend themacivea to such’ ptirpoae*he iitilixed to train tcacheni tor 
(he niral achoola. ^ ^ ^ . , . ♦ , ^ ^ 

_ T4ihia end we recttminend that this epeeial pioferaional training for ruiid tcacheri ' ’ ^ ^ 
^bc^rsuried on in the following types oIacbof>la% ^ , I • 

^ r I'niveraitiea and ctitlegea througl]^ut the cotjnlry >itero conaiatent ^tH practical 
a^lminjatration. That^eae aerWcea be interpretod to iiidude the wtabliahment 
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♦ ^ 

'''" *"'* work oftrainii^ /«r rural 

• privatf normal »ch<«ls in special departments of rural cducaUon.and 

TOunty nmS!*'’" <<‘afh<‘r-traininp departments in high schools and 

3. State agricultural colleges in their .lepartmonta of education through tho ri'dit 
Taming of men ami women to leach in the secondary schools such subjects as awi. 
nilture, manual (raining, and home rH-onomics; that the agricultural college is aho* 
^ing a proper work in this direction* when it is promoting the ideal of vocational 
ediication m the iiunds of all tho people— patrons, teachers, and children; that the 
^cultural allege should be looked to as tho aiithoritaUve source of agricultural 
know «lge; the agricultural high schools shoiihl not only have for their highest pur-' 
pose Uie traimng of young people for the farm and home and in the promotion of 
viK-aUonal education, but they should be eapected to add much professional work 
for effective teaching in the ruial schools. 

• of teachers for niral schools in county training schools and 
m teacher-training classes in high schools is approved as a policy where more exten- 
sive training is not at present feasible; and it is recommended that such training 
111 liigh schools should not be given before the junior year, and no diploma of gradu- 
ation be granteil before the twelfth school year is finished. 

5. That tho need for professionally trained teachers to take dhar-e of teachcr- 
traimng cIushos m high schools and in county normals is very keenly fl it and hence 
we urge u^n institutions engaged in the trainingof teaehem the nwessity for their 
offering suitable training for such positions. , ' 

(>. That we uige upon normal schools, eidleges, and universities tlio reasonableness 
Md jusuce of aduuttini^ high-school training-class graduates With rightTLirl privi- 
leges equal to those extended to other high-school graduates. 

7 That we commend the extension work, the rural school and life confercnce.« 
and summer sessions of our normal schools, colleges, universities, and agriciilturai 
schools as » means for tho improvement of niral teachcra in service, the promotion 
Of agricultural education, arid tho betterment of rural life throfigh tho home school 
and church. , ✓ ’ ’ 

8. That the training of teachers for the rural schools sliouki be siioli that they will 
Iw fitted to utilize the boys^ and girls’ home-project work as a means of motivating the 
industnal, social, and educational life of the school, the home, and the community. 

^f(thld of jn-oealure.— Tho first part of the study is based on in- 
vestigations made in the field and rtunpiled from the latest available 
data of bhe 21 States which offer teacher training of this kind The 
second part deals chiefly with the estimates o/ the value' placed upon 
rural teach^ training by educators in position to know the w6rk of the 
• teachers. These include reports from State superintendents of public 
instruction, presidents of universities, presidents of State normal 
schools, State supervisors of teacher training in secondary schools, 
and county superintendents in whose counties the teachers do their 
work. The third part of tho Study, finally, is devoted to suggestions 
for strengthening ruraJ-teachor preparation in the schools wher«sit 
hpw (OTered for guidance of the States' which may hcres^Off 

' contemplate organMng training departioenfg. ' 



I. THE PRESENT STATUS OP THE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Historical statement . — Rural teacher training in secondary schools 
is not an innovation, having been operative in private academies 
in New \ork State since 1834. By legislative enactment of that 
year, eight academies were established to prepare common-school 
teachers, lo these • acjgdeniies lie the beginnings of the present 
teacher-training classes of New York. Eventually they became 
public high schools, retaining their early normal^school privileges. 

The growth of teacher training in county normal schools and high 
! schools has been rapid during the last few years. At the present 
time teacher training in secondary schools is carried on in 21 States. 
'I'liis includes the so-called county training schools, teacher-training 
departments in connection with high schools, and teacher training 
as part of regular high-school courses. Wisconsin is the Only State 
in the group that has genuine county training schools in every respect ’ 
separate from the public high schools. Now York, Michigan, Minmv 
sota, Nevada, and Ohio have what are called county training schools 
or classes, or separate departments more or less closely connected 
V illi the public high schools, using public-school buildings and equip- 
iu('nt for their work. Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, West 
\’irginia, and Wisconsin have training courses aSpmi) of the ordinary 
high-sehool courses, leaving all except the professional work in charge 
of the regular high-school instructors. Maine offers teacher training 
in a few accredited academies. Finally, North Carolina and North. 
Dakota have similar courses in a number of high acbools, although* 
they have no legal enactment directly authorizing the oiganizatioh 
of teacher training. 

The total number of schools in the 21 States preparing teachers 
for rural communities through county normal schools and high- 
school training departments and dassos is 1,493, with an attendance 
of 27,111 students. There were 16,626 graduates in 1917. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

‘ It is im|)ortant to understand th6 cTiief points of diJfcrenco in these 
21 systems. The legal names or designations are loosely drawn and 
ofto!j misleading? , 

1. Wisconsin has the only true county training schools; i. e., 
schools which are in every respect distinct and separate. They are 
orgiinized under their own boards of education, have their own instruc- 
tors who devote all their time to these schools, are housed in their 

f own school plants, and are in all other respects separate from the 
, n'gular ])ublic schools. 

2. Xcw \ ork, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, and Ohio may bo 
class('d under one heatl, although they differ in the legal designation 
of t heir training systems. New \ ork and Minnesota have separate 
‘^training departments’: in connection with the established high 
sclmols. Michigan has “county normal training classes”^and Ohio, 

county normal schools’ organized practically on an independent 
l)asis, but using existing high school plants for convenience. These 
i\yh States'haVe^ in other words, training coimses organized as distinct 
scliotds, though msing high school equipment. The student-teachers 
in these schools do not receive high school diplomas of graduation 
' hut receive instead certificates to teach. ^ 

2. The 16 other States enumerated blend their training course 
subjects with the regular academic subjects, offering them particu- 
larly in the junior and senior years. The work is taken by the regular 
liigli school students and counts toward graduation and the high 
s(‘hool (hploina, in lieu of other high school subjects. 

WISCONSIN COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Organizaiion . — The Wisconsin system of county training schools 
for rural teachers was established by legislative enactment in 1899, 
and was at first limited to two schools. The organization provi<led 
. for a oounty training school board of throe members, one of whom 
should bo the county superintendent of schools. The State superin- 
tc'ndent of public instruction was given entire control qf the schools, 
with authority to prescribe the course's. of study and the qudifica- 
tiojis of their teachers The schools were to bo kept open for at least 
t(‘ii months each year. They were to receive State aid in the sum of 
one,-luJf of^he total amount expended for teachers’ salaries, provided 
1 hat no one school receive more than $2,600 annually. 

Successive legislatures have increased the number of training 
schools that may bo opened, and have snodified tto; conditions for ■ 
..receiving State aid* ■ ^ By 1913, tbe total h^bW of s^ookthai migtit ' 
bo estnbMshed , was -placed at 33, . In-191j^l7jr 30-of thfse schools 
were in operation in -as iBahy different epunties. The* State-aid. 
^auHc has recently been- modified so that now the ate pays an amount 
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equivalent to the salaries expended for teaching-staff, provided that 
not more than S3, 000 annually lihall be paid schools having ofily two 
teachers and that not more than $3,500 shall be paid to schools havin*' 
throe or more teachers. Thig State-aid feature has been of great impo^ 
tance to the successful establishment and maintenance of .the schools. 

EnToUmevt and gTaduation.-^lLhfs first year’s enriJlment ip the 
schools numbered only 113 students.- There has been a Jteady 
inercase from year to year since, feaching'l,413^in 1014 and 1,648 in 
1016. A study of the matriculants in all the schools, made recently 
by W. E. Larson, the rural school inspector, showed ( hat 11 per cent 
were high schopl graduates, 2J per cent had had three years of i\igh 
school preparation, 10 per cent had had two years in high schools, and 
14 J per cent one year in high schools. The remaining 62 per cent 
were eighth-grade graduates from State accre<lited elementary schools. 

It' is also interesting to note that out of the total attendance, 77 
per cent of the students wore country bred, and the remaining 23 per 
cent were frpm the towns and cities. They were,. upon -the whole, a 
sturdy lot of young men and women,, used to hdme responsibilities 
and work) many of them making their own way in the world. Of a 
total 1 ,227 students enrolled in 1912, 784 were reported as having dis- 
tinct home responsibilities and 376 worked their way through .school. 

Haw the graduates are succeeding— Since 1899, 4,506 students, all 
told, have graduated from the 28 county training schools. During 
1014, 582 were graduated and began work in the schools of their 
home counties. Out of a total 3,9,^4 students, who had graduated 
prior to 1913, 2,013 were found to be actively engaged in teaching. 
Of these 1,566 were in the rural schools. The rest held positions in 
the smaller towns of Wisconsin and elsewhere. This is a remarkable 
record when contras^^ with the life work o"f an average rural teacher 
who so often leaves me country for village and town schools at the. 
earliest opportunity. 

An investigation into the success of these teachers, made by W. E. 
Larson,' with the assistance of the coimty superintendents in whoso 
counties they teach, discloses that out of 1,440 teachers covered by 
• the report 21 per cent were declared by the county su]x)rintcndenls 
to l>e exwUent teachers, 45 per cent were good, 21J were fair, 4J were 
Jeturned as unclassed, and only 7^ were marked as poor. This speaks 
very well, indeed, for the work of the county training-school teachers. 

Povfits 6j strength in teaching. — ^Mr. Larson’s investigation further 
emphasizes that the traiiiing-schpol graduates invariably know what 
^ fo do when the^ get into 'tlte ^hools. 2!hok own life experience and 
the preparation givdn them .m sChoolsTocated in tie hejiri of flie rural 
communities havd Specifically prepared *th» to solve rural problems . 

» i bureau of Educator Bulletin, 1916, No. 17; 







PRESENT STATUS OP THE TRAINING SCHOOLS. . 'Ig 

jk . * 

nml k*cl thorn to study carefully the conditions under which work in 
tile a\orage country school must be done. They plan their work in 
the .training schools with country school conditions in mind; conso- 
(jueutly when they enter the schools their ideas are defini^ in regard 
Ho the necessary steps of procedure. They know wl^ must be 
taught, the classes that must be organized, the equipment with which 
they have to work, etc. They seem to get down to work from the 
start , whereas many teachers who have not had such special training 
waste much time in getting the school under wa}’. 

rile very strongest phase pf the teachers^ work appears to lie in the^ 
success with which they are able to project the activities of the §chool 
into the home and thedjome interests into the scl^ools. In other 
woids, the county training-school graduates have been unusually suc- 
cc.ssful ill socializing the comitry community. Tliis, it is well known, 
is gciieraUy the point of greatest weakness in teachers reared and 
^rained ill the town schools. 

'oOimSES OF INSTRUOnON. * 


riiCTo are two courses of instruction: ThiJ first, which covers one 
v(‘ar, is intended for graduates of high schools; the second, a two-year 
t course, is for all nongraduates. Legally the State superintendent pm- 
smlies these courses. He penhits modifications to meet local com- 
iininity needs, however. The courses are arranged for one, and two 
years, but students who show lack of preparation are required to spend 
11101X3 time in study than the specified one or two years. The outline 
(d ccuirses given below is from Sauk County, ^^ey are typical of 
' what is found in most of the schools. 


TWO-YEAR (^OURSE. 
FxT%i year. 


First quarter. 
Spelling. 

Rea(iing, 

Pla>*8 and games (7j. 

Ora\jqng(3). 

Agriculture. 

Physical geography. 


Second quarter. 
Spelling. 

Reading. 

Physiology. 

Writing. 

Physical geography. 


Third quarter. 

Arithmetic, 
bandage. 
Library reading. 
Physiolpgy (3). 
Construction (7). 
Geography. 


Second year. 


Fourth quarter. 
Arithmetic. 
Composition. » 
Library reading. 
Drawing (7). 

Pla^B and games (3). 
Geography. ‘ \ ' 

Agriculture. 


T,anguage. Theory. United Stat^ Wb- Sewing. 

- United States Mstory. 

^ttaetic:. . AMthmetic. Ameticaiji literature. 0vic^. ' 

Catalo^g, ^ Management and Grammar. Observation and 

•• Observation asud * practice.' 

Ol^ervatioiii and practice. Rural economy, 

practice teach- Practice teachera’ PracticO teacheii* . 
conference, conference. conference. 
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ON&YEAR COURSf:. 

For high-^hool graduates and those ha^^ng finished the tenth grade. 
The If nth f/nide. 


First qn?^t<»r. 
Spelling. 

Lflunguago 
Reading and 
orthoep\^ 
AgnVnlture. 
Arithraotic. 

. Cataloging. 

Plays and games (7). 
Drawing (3). 


Set'ond quart pr. 
Reading. 

Theory. 

Arithmetic. 


Third quarter, 
rhytdology (3). 

C «n.«t ruction, i' 7 ■>. 
Grammar. 


Managemen t and Geography. 


Fourth quarter. 
Civi(^. 

Rin^al econnmit s 
Agriculture. 
Lihmr>’ reading. 


Unite<l Stait's his- Tnited i>tat(*tf 
tory. . torv. 




law. 

Writing. 

Observation and O b s e r v u t i o ii ami I )rawing ( 7 ) .* 

^ Plays and ganies(.i>. 

American lit^'ratnre. Practice teache rs^ 
Practice teachers’ confer(*nce. 

• conference. 


A study of the courses shows that- practically all the (jinc is 
devoted to every-day subject matter, sudyw must bo tau{j;ht in' all . 

- well-organized elementary schools! Eaclflfcjcct is emphasized bot h 
from the academic and from the professional point of view. Most of 
the schools demand a full year's work in agriculture. The nature 4 
environment is emphasized throughout the course. The' practical | 
phases of the subjeots and practical applications, likewise, arc kc'jvt 
clearly in view. • ’ ’ ' - 

AH the schools have observation work and practice teaching. 

This is especially emphasized in reading and the mother tongue - 
subjects which are usually poorly taught in the country schools. 

A tiling of more than passing importance is the study of rural 
sociology and farm economics, either fornially or informally. This 
study has done much to face the tcachers-in-training toward tlie 
real problems of country life. - 

SCHOOLS WITH TEACHER •PREPARATION IN SEPARATE 
DEPARTMENTS. 

’New Yqrk. — History of teacher preparation , — The earliest profes- 
sional training of rural teachers in the United States Avas done in 
Now York State. The report of the State ho&td of regents to tlie^ 
legislature in 1821 indicates that certain academies were then 
training teachers for <the common schools. This work received its 
first official sanction in 1827, when the legislature passed *^an act 
to provide permanent funds for an appropriation to the common 
sejhools, to increa'se the literature,, and to promote the edification 
pf teachers.” 'This voluntary teach€ii;-traiiiiing* work in the acade- 
mies grew rapi^y in popiUarity, UniUln 1^34 the legislature enacted 
a law specifically mTtlferizing the formation of special* classes of 
studehits in 'the academies of the State for the training of? teachers. 
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This appears to have been the first legislative provision made by 
any American State for the establishment of an institution to train 
teachers. , 

In compliance with the law, one academy was designated for this 
purpose in each of the ^ight senate di -tricta which by reason of 
! “ endowment .and literary character were most capable of accom- 

plishing the results desired.” 

The list of subjects included in the early course of study contained: 

1. English laqguagf?. 

2. Writing and drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written', and bookkeeping. 

4. Geography and general hifltor\^ combined. 

5. History of tl^e United States. ' c 

6. Geometry, trigonometry, mensuration and surv'eying. 

7. Natural philosophy and the elements pf astronomy. 

8. rhemistry and mineraloigy. 

9. The Constitution of the United iStates and the constitution of the State of 

New York. 

10. Select parts of the Revised *St^tutee and the duties of pubHc officers. 

11. •Moral and intellectual philosophy. 

12. The principles of teaching. ' y 

• Establishment of the first normal school in the State,— The results 
accomplished through the new^ training classes were not. entirely 
satisfactory. There was common complaint' that ‘‘the training of 
tciichers was made secondary to the regular work of the academies.” 
An 0 pillion was rapidly crystallizing in favor of sepm'ate institutions 
for teacher preparation, and in the year 1844 the lej^slMure passed 
an act to establish the Statens first normal school at Albany. Prom 
this year onward until 1849 the special Stat^ aid was withheld from 
the academies, which, nevertheless, did not discontinue their work of 
teacher preparation, although the number of teachers in training 
dwindled'down materially. In 1849 the legislature again made an 
appropriation to the academies for the instruction of teachers, 
because the number graduated from the oJle normal school proved 
insufficient to meet the demands of the rapidly growing State. 

Organization and numher.— The specific work of the training 
classes has beerf to prepare rural teachers. The supervision of these 
classes by State supervisors hais grown more and more effective; 
regulations for admission have been gradually strengthened; and 
courses of study have been' modified with changing needs. Alto- 
i gether between 1896, when fhe education department began to 
issue the training class certificates, and Igili, 12,873 teachers have 
been certificated; 1,248 of these teachers were ^^HificaiSed in 1914. 
About 1, 500^ teac^rs were graduated in 1915 and 1,552 in 1916. 
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Before auy school can be dcs^iatcil us a teadicr training sdiool 
Tertam definite requirements nmsHia met. On this ju.bt Hon! 
Thomas E. Finegan, assistant commissioner of education, savs; 

Before asehool ig dcsignftied to, organize a training dare guch school ig examimd 
bjf ari inapectoT of the department and a written report ig made of the character of 
buthUngs the ^uipment of the iMtitnUon. the general spirit of the communitv 
toward the mMntenance of good schools, the quaUfications of teachera employed 
and the accc^bility of the community to students who may desire to enter such class! 
The local rehool aulhontice must employ a special teacher/or the draining < lass 
who must be eiAer a college graduate oj a graduate of a noraial echbol 'of the Stale 
who hag^ at least three years’ exi>erience in teaching in the pubUc schwls of the 
St^e. ■Two of the thrt« yeare of such experience murt have been in gra.Ire below 
• certiBcate granted in this State upon examination 

mnee 1875,,.who hfc bt>d such exjHTience,. is also acceptable. The training class 
iMtructor must bo paid a sal^y of «t least $000. The ‘locd schtml authoriUes must 
also set apart a suttablo room or apartment separate from all other departments of 
the school for the training class.. Other members of the school are not permitted Ux 
te seated with, or to recite with, the training class students. The object is to make 
the training class work as separate and dislin. i as prssible from the a<-B<k.ini<’ or 
Other worl^ of the Bchooh ' 


Requiremerds for admissio roquirements for adnvissitm fo 

the New York training dasst's have btum stn'iigtlnmed gradnidlv, 
until they are now ns exacting as in luiy State. Formerly a'li.v 
person could gain admission to tho trainmg desses who had to his 
credit two years of l)igh school work in addition to a regular eiglit 
year elementary schoril course. The educational department of the 
State, however, realized that these regulations were too low to provide 
the kind of teachers needed at the present time for rural elementary 
8C,hools^ The requirements were, accordingly, enlarged, makin’<' 
necessary after September, 1916, t|ie completion of thr^e years of 
high school work, and after September, 1917, the completion of a 
four-year course in an approved high school for entrance te the 
class'. It should also be noted that ^aduates from the tendit>r 
training classes must paas an examination set by the educational 
department before being permitted to teach. 

Proiwaal to establish special normal schools for rur^ teachdrs.— 
There is a growing feeling in the State that while the training classes 
have done much to place better-qualified teachers in rural communi- 
ties, the kind of education provided in the high school training 
classes is too limited academically and professionally for the kind 
of teacher required in modem agricultural community schools. It 
is felt that teachers employed in the rural schools should, bo required 
to possess an equal amomt of academio training with the teachers 
now in the cities and viBages,- Tlbiss is. a reasonable requirement. 
Prictmalfy the entire teijcher pbduct from the t^Iar normal 
wltOole of the State is absorbed.hy the cities and larger towns. Very 
few of the normal school graduates find their way to rural com- 
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mimitios. Stato normal trahiing institutions, it is therefore ai^ed, 
shmiltl bo t^tablishwl to moot Ibo spocial noods of tho rural schools! 
In sonio States this work is now being done largely through special 
rural school departments within the regular normal school. 

Mmimum requirements for an apjtroved. coutm.— T he present train- 
ing coui^ comprist's the work of one year aboW high-school grade; 
lliat is, it is a fifth or graduate 3 'ear. Many of the details of the course’ 
aiv left to the discretion of the administmtivo heads of the schools 
ofFiTiu^^tho coursos. 

'I'lie pix'sent education law n'quires that U»e course of study must 
iiu'hide 2,880 recitation periods, of which the following must be a parti 

The course in Enjylish muM be contimmus throuj^hout the four 
\ e:u^, aiKf mu 8 f provide adequate inatruction in ^ptunmar, composition^ 

rlH toric,\md literature ! 494 periods, 

;/ii,x7w/\v - The course in history must include the three following courses, 
rach of which should be continuous ihroughout the year; 

Yneienthi 8 (<.rj'.., 

^ 1 1 u<to^ of Great Britain and 1 reland } periods 

Anierican hisU^ry with the development of civit* institutions 152 periods ‘ 

Miilhamlics . — The course in inatliematies must include: 

Aka‘bni through qiuuiratics) penotia 

l-l:i.icKOomctO' ISIO periods. 

/vrc.— The course in ecieiice must embrace biology (ineluding human 
physiology) and physics. The lnboralor>’ method pf teaching these 
subjects is proscribed: 

Uiology^(or physiology w'ith botany or zoologv) ; 19 Q periods 

I1n,.i<sor <,hoinLslry.... .... igOpmoda 

lomtfii liin^t(atfes~7\\v course in foreigw languages must include: 

* : jfgo periods or 

• • * , * 380 perifxls or 

, t 380period8. 

he cours<‘ m drawing must provide adefjuato instruction b»r . . 228 periods. 
Voca/ The course in vc*cal music must provide adcniuato instruc- 

tion in sight singing from the staff and the use of common tedmical 

• • 152po.iods. 

T)ie number of imtiwIs requiroci in ea<-h subject is basedvjn a school year of 38 weeks 
:is « minimum, 

Minnesota.— Z raintny departments in high, scAoofc.— Minnesota 
requires more than 9,000 tenebers for its one-teacher rural sfcbools. 
.\t the present time probably not more than'35jg)cr cent of those in 
(he service have reevivod any professional preparation for their Work. 
A great majority of th® rural teachers have p the past taught on 
•common-ichool cqrtifi.catcs issued upon passing ii county examination. 
By a recent nilmg of the State high-schOol board, which took ciect' 
in 19jS, Ml new appohitocs in the Momcntaiy departments of high 
and graded schools mpst bo advanced course ijiQmal-echool graduate. 
This ruling momis that the State ncfnnal schools and other institutions 
108963“— 17- — 3 - , 
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of highor loarnin" which in the past have sent some, tln>ujjh very 
few, teachers into the niral districts art' now obliged to devote prac- 
tically all their attention (o preparing town am! <’ity teachers, 

'Dm hope for well-pn'pnivd rural teachers, thert'fon', lies with the 
trainiug departments organized in connection witli State high schools. 

121 of which have such departments at tliis time. The training 
departments receive State aid U) the amount of S1,(X)0 each and come 
under the immediate control of the. State high^chool hoard, which 
also formulates the regulations for t heir o]Hu*at ion. The ch^partments 
while making full use of the estahlished wStute high schools, arc' sep- 
arate' fn>m the ri'gulaiiiiigh-school courses, each training departimaif 
iH'ing In charge <if a sjH'cial training sujW'rvisor ami offering a full 
years tnuuuig t4> high-school studtnMs above tliinl-vear standing wlio 
desiie to pr4'par<' lbemselv<'s for teacl4ing in rural sc1kk>Is, 

The teacher-training departments bad their real beginnings in 1905, 
aJtbougli by earlier enactnu'nt a f<'w high schools offer'd such (‘onrses. 

By ail act of 1903, ^*S7o0 State aid was granted each high scIumhI 
-having a four-year counsi* and oi'ganizcil classes in eaeli of the four 
grmles thendn which pn»vi<led for sjx'cial courses in the comnmn 
hran<‘hes.” The (h'partim’Ut gn'W slowly at first. In I1K)7-S (hcie 
weix^ only 233 stinlents, all told, in 10 (h*partmeuts; in 1010 this 
numher Inul grown to a student attendance of li>0. In 1011-12 the 
schools sliow a luO ter growl h. In 1 01 1 iIu'H' w<*re 50 training d<‘parl- 
mentswith 740 students. in att<*ndam*e; and in 11)12,81 ilcpartnx'nls 
with 1,018 students, hor the period 1012-13 tliere was a slight dmp 
in departimOits ami attendance wliich were given at SO departim'iits 
079 students. lu Di,*} the Stat<' h'gislatun* made provision for 
ineroasing th<' ammmt of State aid to $1 ,000 |X'r school. As a nvsult 
lOH training departments were oi^anized that year. In 1914-J5 
tiiere were 120 departments, with an attendance of ! ,500. In 191 5-10 . 
the siuiu^ number of <h‘]mrtmenrs liud 1,780 students. Finally, in 
1016-17 there are 121 org.anized departments in higli schools and 8. in i 
chiiJTh s<‘hools. The pn's^'ut att(*mlann' is approximat<‘ly 1 ,800, with n 
1,600 graduates for the year. 

Development oj the imininrf depaiimenh . — THo 4 )rganizatioii and 
%ork of the training departments was not at fii'si so satisfactory as 
might have !)eeif desired. The most apparent weakness was ilue 
to the fact that students could recei.v(> certificates to loach without 
having completed the full four-year high-school course of study. 
Thus, for example, second-grade certificates were commonly graiitcd 
to^ students of only one year’s attendance above the set^iid year 
pf the high school. Ttas w’oakness/ fortunately, has recently 
t|pmc<lied imder a new Tilling of the State high-schdol hoard. Three 
years of higlirschool \^wk are now required for admission to tlie • 
classes. In addition to this, the students admitted must ppiposs 
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Rood health and fair personality ami other rwiuiromenW nocessaly 
for successful teaching. The training work is finally to ho placed 
on a graduate -basis beginning' m Si'ptembcr 191S. ‘ 

I'liin of organization. — ^Tho 'bignnization and.. supervision of . (ho 
(rii'ming-scliool work is directed by a State inspector of (eaclier- 
tiaining ilepartnients' who, fortunately, in Miuju^)ta is a coiintrv- 
life expert of national n^putation. Under her direction the depnr't- 
iiii'nts have already reached a marked degro<i of efliciencv. St)ino 
of the outslainling facts in the MiniH«ota system no' these; 

1. 1 he teachers in chaige of the departments are encouraged 
aiid, imleed,j»re expected to attend stinimer scliools. » 

1. Marked attention is paid to the study of nointry-life problems 
and the oiganization of the rural community. 

l*raeti<-e (eaelung is najuired c»f all finichers in training, for 
which purpose local town schools and near-by rural schools are used. 

I. Tlie course of study emphasize.s all (lie subjects tliat ought U> 
be taught in (he modern rural school. 

Some of the rw/iuVr/ncafs.— The .State high-school Imard publishes 
from lime to time ii pam|>hlet liiying down tlndr rules and regula- 
tions relating to teachcr-t raining de|mrtmeut,s. Among the rules 
for are the following: 


Qiuuiors and oi|uipmunt 

». A oaaiforlahio OHua havin); not loss (lian 650 Ri)uare feci ..f cliall 

«■ f*i>t a.<ale for the ex< lii!‘i>e a«> of lliw <leparlmpnt. A wm-oikI room f»r the egtah- 
lidimuiif of an uni^nuit^l piurtiuo m hwl is aomotirnus dot«irablt‘. 

5. The agiial BchiH.l ro.mi fiiriiishiiij.’s of the Iniiaiiig-.h ixirlmcnl nxim, in. ludiii" 
the teacher a (leak, blacklxiar.l, window shitilcB, crayon, erasers, amt cloi k, shall tm 
sni'pli. d hy the I.H-al s< h.x.l an.f will not be cicditcl for State ai.l. The followiiiK 
e.ptiimieirt is tUso rc|uire.l. Stii.lotits' seats (tabica amt ebaira preferre.! l«H.kcasos; 
worktable! industrial or const rtict ion materials; a case, ctiplxard. .w other storego 
space for these materials; a nnidiiig table or a shelf for ritral iH-titslictils and teacberB’ 
tim..-.izines; a set of rubber pritil it.g t> p,-; maps; glolm; hecfojm.pl, or other dupliVatinc 

Ilia, liuie; sand table; and btillclin iKjurd. r o 

c. A carefully sel.>cle.l pr..f..ssional library nftsl l>e establish.Hl in the d..par(niont 
r.«mi for the exclusive use of training students. Ea. h volume of this library slimil.l 
!«■ stamped with the name of the department, Th.. f.,|lowing class.>s,of books and 
piioIiauionB should b<' includcMl in (ho training^Iopartmont library. 

I . l^oda^ropit'al roforonce books. 

2. Books on (he coun(ry sWiool and i(s problems. 

3. Kiiral life Ixioks and bulletins. 

4. Copies of texts and special mcthm,l bocks in Hie conimoii branches. 

5. Rural periodicals and farm journals. 

6. Trarhors* magazines. 

7. Children’s library hooks— chwn from the “Two-hundred Book List for Minnci. 

sota Rural Schools.'’ ' : 

Toacherj “ • 

ffmh/foiffoM.-This department shall bo placed in charge of a f«icher especially . 
ail h..rized to do this work by the superintendent of education. Such authority ' 
Win be given only to teachers of approved exporienco who poss^ special fitness and 
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porw>naUty; Iiave a o( rum! ixmilitiuiw* inrluduig al leaMi lax) 

>\uia of actuaJ trd4 in ninU and uTo, iri uddiUon, 4 |tialify l>y ju^nfiiig 

one of (he f<»tl«Mrin*^: ’ 

I. Alt a^lvamxsl dipUMna fMm a Minm'^ota Siaco tiormal or an tliplouia 

fn»m a nonj\al H^bool of aimther State. ^ 

- 2. A tiiploni^ fmm the lolli^* of Kdtiraiion of (h<» riiivmuty of Minnesota iir 

!fx» 4 i the tMliu^iion dofWrtnioul of any other aiXTi*iiiUnJ o^hix* or nihvcfvif y, 

, ^ *i. A nnoni of arol advaitonl hulai^tic and pixthistiiouaf ^niining atid 

of H'iilo oxjx'rieine in pohlic-tf^ lKMil W<irk N 

^ b. Sahrff,~TUi> mininnim salary fttr hucIi iiustrucfor fhaU In* $7^». hm 
authf»ri!ii%a «n» to employ t.^ehersi who an* worth (he money at hi^ditT rtafario^; 

r. /hinVa — The eri*in» time of (he »*{XM’ia} teaeher aliall j^iveii to the department 
Onodialf of ijie ilay »lw!l lx* ilevot^^l to eljuw wofk, and (he other half (o aup« rvij.ing 
praetiiv work, ami diry^ tin^; the |m |MraU<m of atudeiita for their teaching umJ a^a- 
detiiie \vf«rk x 

Ore^ani/.4ilion aji’id |>r«»)»rai« ^ ^ 

/Vk/mwi o/ — Tile iii!*imeiimj of this Hi'partment may he orvaiuwvl iiinh>r 
either a (w^i^imwier plan .»r a (Imedenn plan I ml, r the t vvo ?^.imv(,.r plait-the 
arrui4:iMnei}t of t^uhieeM ih riVouitnend*^}. 

TWO.«lt.X|KfsriCU OKO.\N|3!LATIOS. 

Hmt t»i<‘nn*<«ier; 

Tea* liiiij: f>r»a'<'«. 

Arilhiuelie. 

tosi^niphy, . -- 

Ue;olin^ ' 

IVimary haiidwork -^'win;; iniiior) 

SeoomI s**nnwter: , a . 

Count ry H*hm>l mana^^i nient < I * wix-U t and (xnintry life (« weelo*). 
lly^:iene’fi rivi<'j«<iJ w<vki<K 

Amerit'ai) hmiory. 

, i'otiipodiion ami irrammar. 

C'<aikini?-r-a^icultiinMinitif>rt. ' 

Under thin o^^nu»wl^^on one h^m p<'r week in music and ,oho in drawini: may he 
m'uroil hy oni‘ h-s8ou each we<‘k in two re^nilar huhjtM-ia and snhsfiiutin^ 

nmaic and drawing in 4 Jie |>,Ti(Ml‘i (luis p»ine,|, er hy oniiumg praelu'o leaching on 
Friday and using the time h >r lliis work 


Fall: 


THU K»t K n M U HC A \ u A TJON . 


T(‘i«hiiig prcH'c'Ks, *• 

Arithnutie. 

fie<»grapliy. 

(Vunpnaition and graiimuir. * 

Primary' handw'ork nniniiri. 

Winter: 

Country firhmil managc'fnent 

Americ'an history. 

Hygiene and rural sanitation, 
i'ivi^ (8 weektj), sjtory del ling (4 weeka)« 

Drawing frni nor h 
Spring: 

?> Country lifcv ^ 

Nature study and agricniture. 
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Spriiic-Oontmuod. , • \ jk 

S-ia iiig and cookiiii;. 

minor), » 

Th< ikity The daily program f(»r trainiii];r depurtnumjt^ ahould not carry 

tt\y u' tJuin fmir major pt^rioda of 35 or ‘H) minuto(« oa«'h, one minorhit^i, from «ti 
)ionr to an hour and a half <d oliac>rvation and prai'(ic<» teaching .^^Tho work givonr in 
IIh' imnor |h»tum 1 primal handawk, drawing, mu>*ir, etc., ahouM not jx^paio 
pfvpiraiioii oupihle the rtH'*taUoi|. Tlio fullownng auggoaiive piogram for iLo liret 
sliuwa tiie ^K)^hilitH^ undor Uiiaplan ororganijEatioii: 

’i J '>a, m. Oi>ening exorciatw. 

15 9.50 a. m. Arithmetic, 

9 ’,<>10.25 a. m. (icogniphy. 

10 2,5-10.30 a. m. Iiitcrnii^on, 

|o 11. 10 a. 111. Teaching prtK^naB. ,, 

H ui I L•^^5 H, m. R<*a<iiiig. 

11 l.V 12 m. Spelling or }Huimanahip. * 

1 Ui 3 p, m. <)l>w*r\'atjon ami practice teaching, 

\ 3 30 p. m, Primary handurork iminof‘>. , 

" 3 :UM p. m. Study and confemw periial. 

Xkv ada. — Counti/ normal imia lag schools, ~h\ 1011 (hoStiit>o 
Uwm^ enacted a law t^tiddislung noriuiii (raining sclioola in coiuioc^* 
tiHH with high s<’hooU wlicn^ycr then' art' five or iuon> applicant^ who 
fulfill the re4]tiireinen(aforon(ranoer Tlu^^are, (1) graduation from a 
lugli school giving an accredited four-yoar high-sclMad cmiirst^ or (2) 
pu>*icssion of a Noviula State elemeiiterv teHcher'a cerlilicaU*. The 
count y high“S('hool board ii^ charge of the achool in which iho normal 
training sch<a>! is U> be located must agnM* to fumisk- the room, 
fuel, uini e<juipim>nt, such am blncklmartls, desks, etc/ Tliyjcounty 
commissioners are retpiired furnish otluu* ctiuipineiit, Imoks, lH>ok- 
casts, chairs for practice (‘lasses, ote., not to exetn^d $.500 for any ono 
year. The ((ni(‘her is paid from Hie gehend State fund and is engaged 
by tlM‘ State board of edm^ion. The course of study also is fixed 
l»v ihc State board of cduconon which ('onstitiilts (he normal train- 
ing st'hool board. The course must bi’i pursued for a period of not 
lc,s?^i than *i6 weciks. A certificate of graduation entitb^s the holder 
to a county normal eleipenUry scliool certificate of tho stM'ond grade, 
g(»od for UmMVy^ars in. the elementary schools of the State; 

linisofis for organizing county normal scfaloh . — The State of 
Xe\uda has no re^lar State normal s(‘hoofe. Tlie University of 
Nevada has a department known as Uic State Normal S<‘hool, 
w’iiicli offers a four-yeAr (course leading to a *Miploma of gradmitbn 
wliicli siiall bear tlio hoadiiig ‘^The Nevaila State Normal School, - 
and hi all |)©rscMi8 ret^eiviiig this diploma the State lioard of educatibpj 
shall issue a State higU-€choQi certificate of Uie first grade gtmd for 
five years/' There ja also offered a Uiree^year course loadipg to a 
grammar grade diploma, to the possessors of wliich Uie State board 
sliall granta Stale grammar^rade certificate good for five years, llid 
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University of Nevada is located in Reno, near the western boundary 
of the State. It is, therefore, difficult of acce^, and attendance is 
relatively expensive, as Uie population of the State is scattered and 
there are few north and south railroad facilities. The result of these 
-conditions is that Nevada must import each year from other States 
the majority of her teachers, and it is difficult to supj^y the demand 
for trained teachers, 

Tlie coimty normal schools were established to alleviate these con- 


tUtioiis. In 1915-16 three such schools were conducted in the State 
in connection ,with county high schools, graduating 25 student 
teachers. These graduates were all engage.! in teaching in the State 
the following year and, according to statement of the deputy State 
superintendents, were practically all succ-essful. Thirty students are 
in attend anegduring 1916-17, of whom probably 26 will receive 
certificates to flach. 

The following table gives thesubject matter and time of the required 
couree of study: \ 

WoelcH / 


Hours prr week . or 

Totiil hours per year . 

1. Tlioory and pmetiro of rural school teaching 

2. Scionct? of education 

Hour? |H*r y«ir. 

3. Review and jnethcxls In English for rural schtxils 

4. Review and methodH in nature study and getigraphv. v . 

T). Review and methods in history. 

r>. Review and methods in arithmetic 

7. Physiology, hygiene, and physical tniining 

8. Drawing and fine artsT. 

9. Elementary school music 

V 72 

JO. Rural school agricultun* oJid indtistrial training 

11, Penmanship and hoW to teach it. 


Total 



Oiiio .^ — Oounty normal schools . — The State Legislature of Ohio at 
its special session in 1914 made provision that hereafter no one will 
he permitted to enter the profession of teaching tmless he has had a 
specified amount of professional preparation. The amount of pro- 
fiifisional work required will increase gradually from the present year 
^ until January. 1, 1920, after which time at least one year of profes- 
, sfonal training in a recognized normal school, coUege, or university 
will he required . .-^he effect of the new law is seen ,in, the large num- 
h§r of atildonl teachers flpcking to the profepsional schooM oith^ 

feade piovision . ^f^^ additional 

teachers professional tihe ^fehfehment of 

. a system ivt -eqaaty nomuil schools. These differ Tittle . from the 
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training departments in New York or Miunesota, except in minor 
details. Tliey are called “comity norma! schools'^ because “the 
unit of territory designated for the establisliment of such schools is ^ 
the comity .school district,” which in Ohio means an entire comity, 
exclusive of any city or other independent district. Tlie State 
department of education lias direct control of the organization of 
the normal schools-' which may, under State law, establish at least 
one and not more than three such schools in any one county. 

The following points in the organization of the new schools are 
noteworthy: 

1. Only standard high schools may get the normal school depart- 
ments. 

2. Tlio teaching in the eight-year elementary schools hehtw such 
high schools must likewise bo approved by the State superintendent, 
as most of the observation work is to be done here. 

3. The county superintendent — who in Ohio is a professional 

educator chosen by the county board of education — ^lias direct super- 
vision over the county normal schools. He iionunates the director 
and other instru<;tors nepded in the schools, aiid is himself expected 
“to teach ill the normal schools not less than 100 nor more than 200 
]H*riods per year.” . 

1. A director of high professional qnalilications and (experience has 
direct charge of the schools. 

5. Observation work and practice teaching is required of all 
stiideut-Uniehers. This is done partly in the nl)ov(e-inentioned ele- 
mentary schools and in adjacent one-teacher rural schools. 

The State ohligat(*s itself to pay the expenses of sxdiools to the 
mnomit of . $1,000 annually. Up to this time the State departinont 
of (education hits made provision for 49 such schools, of which 42 are 
now fully organized, with an onrollmei^t of 1,150 pupils in 1917. It 
is the policy of the States superintendent to move slowly in the matter 
of organizing the schools, placing them only whe|i) actually needed 
to provide teachers for rural communitic^s and villages. 

Course of study and articuloMon mill State normal kchaoh . — 
county normal schools offer two courses, an advanced course requir- 
ing graduation from a first-class four-year high school for admission, 
and an elementary course' requiring not less than one year of high- 
school study for admission. The professional work of the school 
covers oho year of nine months. It is interestmg to know that of the 
42 schools now orgaaized, 26 are on the advanced course list; ' ; . 

It was stated previously^.thal^ b pnhcttaeht 

of Ohio imist iave obtained, a certpi'amqnht- 
by 1920, TBe copnty nofmal school work Was Organized v^ ith th is 
in view. Tlio Work was, moreover, planned $o corre|ato 
coumos of fifludy ih the State normal {jfchools. According thi$ 
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arrangement, every student who’ha^ completed a 6ne-year couree in 
a comty nomal school following graduation from a first-class four- 
year high-school course is entitled to not less than.20 semester hours’ 
nor more than 24 seipester hours’ credit at any onfe of the State nor- 
mal schools. Since the courses in the State normal schools require 
30 semester hours for a year’s work, graduates from a county normal 
school may finish a regular two-year college course in a State normal 
school m one year and two summer terms at most. This becomes a 
special inducement for students to enter the county normal schools. 
As can bo 8wri,Ahe training schools are really preparatory professional 
scqools to the higher State normal schools. 

pie following is the advanced one-year course, intended for grad- 
nates of four-year high schools: 

First sfinester, ‘ 

Introductory educational paychology and child study. a 

Observation of teaching “ ; 

Practice teaching ' “ 

Methods in elenientary school subjec ts 

Music : ’ y. - 

Drawing * * 

Industrialarts * * 

School sanitation and hygiene 

Arithmetic and methods “ 

History and methods • ^ - . • . - . .► 

Primary reading * * 

» Srroti.l srnir.strr. . - 

Prmciples of teaching , 

Practice teaching. \ ! * *■ * * ^ 

Observation teaching ; ^ * V * r 

Household arts ^ 

. The teaching of agriculture * J 

I^guag© and methods. * . ^ ' ■ 4 

School management 11 * ^ 

Rural life and education * r • • • • 2 

. OeogTiiphy and methods ” 9 

, * ' ' ^ 
Som of tiie apecud work of the «cAoof«.— Agriculture and domestic 
science form an important part of the course of study in tho Ohio 
county nqmd schools. The State supervisors of agricultural educa- 
tiottgive short courses in agriculture to gupplemontlhe re^lar work 
m: the school. M speci^ts in their field, they emphasize those ' 

that ca^ not W leurned iW -text.; 
^-boplw^ a « way/ ani/Sxpert tewhe^ in domestic science is 

r p^yid^ by the State who giyeS shpri i^ursM in the subject of bous^ 
hold ^no^^ aim to fit these coutsis into the hoiids of 

Villi^e We eoiylitioM. Qf siniU'ar interest and^ importance 
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IS a course of lectures delivered before the County normal school 
tlirough a committee of the State Medical Society. First aid to the 
injured; oral hygiene; hygiene of the eye, ear, nose, and, throat?; 

' coi^unity hygiene; hygiene of womanhood; the treatment of the'* 
feoble-mmded; and sinular subjects are offered in this couree 
MicraoAN.— traminy ch^sea.— The teacher-training system 
in this State is unique in organization as the system is inmost respecte 
. independent of the local schools to which the training classes are for 
convenience attached.. The classes have each their own board of 
control, which comprises the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the county superintendent, and the local superintendent of the 
school whore the county normal class is located. It is' true that 
the locd board of -education of the district is required to provide 
quarters and equipment for the school, and also to pay the two in- 
s structom of the training classes from month to month, with the pro- 
vision that the board be reimbursed for this outlay at thq close 

of the school year, provided the work done has proved satisfactory to 
the State sui)orintendent There may be only one such training 
class in each county. Tuition in th6 class is free to all students resid- 
ing within the bounds of the county. 

The special advantage of the average Michigan training class lies in 
this, that very many of its students com'o fronl rural districts, who 
may or may not be students of the central school where the class is in 
operation. There are, in 1917, 50 classes in operation, witbastudent 
attendance of approximately 780, from which number 700 will prob- 
ably graduate this year. 

Or^nizalion and practice schoolfacaitiea.— The student body of the 
training courses is quite mature, since many of the students enter the 
classes several years after they have completed a high-school course. 

The minimum requirement for admission is 11 grades of work acquired 

in a standard high school. As a matter of fact, more than 60 per cent 
of the teachers in training are high-school graduates from approved 
high schools. Under the Michigan law the instructional staff of the 
training class consists of a principal and one critic teacher. The for- 
mer must be an educator of exceptional preparation. He has generd 
overnight of the students, and gives instruction in the academic and 
professional subjects. The critic teacher must have had expert train- 
ing in her particular field. ^ She has charge'^Pf the model school, which 
shodd be made up of several grades of pupils, first, third, and fifth 
grad^ preferably. Tlds school is Used both as an obseiwhtibft School 
and, for practice, teaching. . The-Ci^itic to Uattafly texpjBfcfh^ tft 
teach, at, l^ast one acadewio subject throughout thh yea*'. In adihtior ' 
to her critic work, in tie belief that die Will ip this way gijp a mote 
mtimate acquaintance with the studeiiterin tracing, their peculiati- 
ties, and needs. Considerable observation if brk is required of the 
103063 ®— 17 — ; ■ ' ■ 
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students, SO that they may get clear ideas on the principles and prac- 
tices governing good teaching and management. The minimum re-- 
quirement of practice teaching for graduation is 25 clock hours of ' 
actual instruction. 

^ The pr^^nt State superintendent of public instruction, Fred L. 
Keeler, has this to say about the effectiveness of the Michigan system 
as how in vogue: 

l am a firm ))oliever that our county normal system is one of the boat means of pro- 
paring U^achers fqr the country M'hools, We gist a largo number of liigh-school grad- 
uates who live in the country and wish to teach in the country. Theao people, of 
course, live near towns where county normal classes are located, and they are able to 
take' their training at these schools. They receive credit at the State normal schcwls 
and at the university for work done in the county normal classes. After two dr three 
years a larg<* portion of our county normal grmlu.'^tes enter the State* normal scb<H)l8and 
the university, and records show that they are among the best students in these in- 
stitutions. 


TEACHER PREPARATION AS PART OF THE REGULAR 

WORK.* 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Arkansas. — Jeachet' graining in high*schooh. — ^IVuichcr-training 
classes were opened in Arkansas as a result of legislative enactment in 
beptember, 1911, when 14 high schools were placed on the list by 
the State board of education. At that time the sum of 1 10,000 was set 
asidc'from the fund for State aid to high schools, to be used for the 
enwuragement of teacher training in these schooLs, no one school of 
which should receive niorc than $1,000. Of Ihe 14 schools desig- 
nated JUS teacher-training high schools in 191 1 two were early dropped 
from the list for inefficiency; later two other schools were added. The ' 
State now gives each of these schools '$500 a year outright *and a 
small additional sum for each pupih enrolled in tho training chisses. 

The total einol^ent for the year 191 1-12 was 324, with 41 grad- 
uates; fof 1912-lTthe em-ollment was 398 with 51 graduates, and for 
1913—14 tho enrollment wjus 448, with 71 gradujites. According to 
B. W. Torroyson, Secretary of tho State Board of Education, fully 80 
per cent of the 1|B1 graduates are teaching, most of them with marked 
success, “Thc^arc,” ho says, “better equipped and therefore very, 
much bettoi* teachers than the usual rural teachers. Tliey all know 
what to do when they take charge of the schools. Their success 
depends on character, temjierament and 4act. Most^ tho 20 per 
cent who are not teaching are now continuinc their professional studies 
in h^her institutions.” 

, teacher^rajaiing lists . — school 

permitted to organize a noymal training department in Arkansas 
^^.bfiforoit has complied with the following requiremenV of the State 
Board of Education:' * 
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1 . Tlie school must offer a full high*6chool course of not loss than 
four years. 

2. It must employ at least three teachers who give their whole time 
to high-school work and in addition to these a normal training teacher 

approved by the State Board of Education. 

It must have a wch-cquipped laboratory for the teaching of at 
least two natural sciences or for one science and one industrial subject. 

4. It must expend at least $25 a year for the purchase of referenda 

’ books on teaching. * ' f 

5. It must provide for a school term of not less than eight months. 
IJie required course of Hudij. — l5io student is permitted to matricu- 
late for tho normal training work who has not had at least two yeai's’ 
high-school work. The course of study is as follows: 

iOunite. 

.Algebra 1.5uiiit8. 

IMaiie geometry '. i.Ounit. 

r 2.0 unite. 

I iKiuding United Stat(\s liirttory aiitl gt)vernuioiit;:...... limit 

r l.Onnit. 

j’-'w....' : 

(Str below.) 

( oiirs<‘in |H‘dagogy: 

llogiiining rlasH— Uiird year higli Hc|)(K)l- v * 

Klomcntary p«y(;holog>' ..’ one-half year. 

Pnncipics of method one-half year. 

‘ Advanced class— fourth year high Bohool— . • 

S(,hool nittnag(»ment .one-half year. » 

ArithTnetic * ,\ .one-half year. 

(With spwial methods.) - 

Language.. r .one-third year. 

Geography one-third year. 

< Heading • . .one-third year. 

(Observation and practice.) ' ' 

• I 

FuyKipA.—Organizing teacher-training departments in high schools.-^ 
Til is is the most recent Stafo to organize teacher training in ^gh 
• schools. Thqlaw became effective one year ago. Up to the^present .. 

time, 13 departments have been estabhahed, with a total attendahee 
. of 245 pupils. 

* The requirements for ailmission of students are unusually low. Any 
. student may bo admitted who is at least 16 years of age and who has 
regularly and creditably completed the eighth grade of a standard 
school, or who has taught a* public school for ‘’hot less thap six ^ 

■ lA|nt of ediica^^ 

■. 'b#at'leiB«t'’tVn)’yeais ■' 
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low\.— High-school training coMfsfs.— Tho State of Iowr is now in 
its sixth year under the teacher-training law, which becanie effective \ 
_ . in 1911. Durijig the first year courses were.organized in 42 schools, 
with an enrollment of 592; during the second year in 92 schboLs, with 
an enrollment of 1,409; during the third 3 rear in 13? schools, ’witluan 
enrollment of 2,308; during the fourth year in 165 schools, with 
m enrollment of 3,452; during the fifth year in 170 schools, with an 
enrollment of 3,540; and during the present year in 170 schoiols; with 
an approximate attendaiice of 3,760. The average size of the high- 
school training classes for 1915 was 21.4 pupils. The organizatiotTof 
the coimcs is under the direction of th^i State stiperintendent of 
jmblic instruction, who ph'seribes the course of study and inspects 
the schools for thoroughness and efficiency of administration. This . 
phaM of the work is in charge of the State inspector of ijormnl training 
in high sckmls. An approved high school with a teacheb-training’. 
' cotu^e received, according to the original law, aimual State aid i;i ,£ho 
sum of 1500. In case two or more high schools had been <l«>(»ignated 
for teacher training in the same coulity an annual sum of $800 was 
divided among them. Tlio last general assembly of the State, how- 
ever, amended the law by raising the aid from *500 p«>r school to *7.50 
regardless of tire number of such schools in a county and appropriated 
*100,000 for the year 1913-14 and *125,000 for each year thereafter.’ 
Students must complete- the regular four-year high-school course, 
taking the reviews and professional work in th^ thii'd and fourth 
years of the course, to get the training toachem’ certificate. The 
weakness, perhaps, of the Iowa sjTJtem has been that no special 
instructors are designated for the professional work, this being left 
in charge of the high-school principal or city superintendent, either 
of whom has too many administrative duties to be well fitted for this 
kind of work, or the professional sTibjects are given to one or more of 

• the high-school teaclu'rs best suited for this teaching. It should be 
said, however, that the ^ate department of education is very careful 
in these matters. While the law does not state, definitely that pro- 
fessional teachers are n^quired, the State department of education 
has seen fit to put its own interpretation upon the law and now gen 
efally insists that teachers of spi;cial qualifications do this work. 

Iowa, like many other States, has introduced teacher training in ’ 

• high schools because well-pp^parod rural teacdiors had to bo provided 
somAow and because the one State normal school and other schools 
of educatioij were not providing thenj. There are ip Jhe State 12 500 
reral school requiring annually -a very large number 6f teachera to 

■ "i!* V Eighty-five per oe«t of these teachers come from 

the high schools;- 51 per cent are Vgh.«ehool graduated; of the other 
49 per cent a considerable number have had sdme work in high 
. schools, ^though very many have no high-school preparation what- 
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ever and hare found_ their way into the teaching ^eld directly from 
the grades, after having passed a local county examination. 

- Tiih new form of teacherTtraining is doing much to remedy the 
oviis of meager academic and professional training. The course of 
study for teacher-training students provides a thorough reviewin 
the common-scliobl subjects and emphasizea how to present them in 
th(» elementary schoob. A reasonable amoint of instruction in psy- 
(liology and '^othods and management of elementary schools is 
also required. The State department of educnt,jon has'publbhed a 
stones of valuable circulars wliicli are placed in the hands of the 
•iiistnictore and teachors-in-training in the high-school departments. 

I artuidarly excellent are the Outlines of Psychology and School 
Management^ Outlines of Music, and the. Spelling List of WlordS. 

Iv ANSAS.— yVffcAer-trowin^? in the high sdloob.— The system of rural 
^ teaclK^r-training in accredited high schoob and academies has been 
very effoctivo in Kansas. As early as 1886, a/eW Kansas liigli schoob 
were authorized by law to offer normal training courses and to bsue 
certificates to. graduates, but it %vas not until 190ft that '.lie present 
oHecfivo system was inaugurated. At that time, very few rural 
•teachere had any professional preparation for their work,"sinee the 
. einand for trained teachers in the towiis and cities was greaUw than 
the three State normal schools could fill. Because of this, legislative 
pievision was made for the present teacher-training courses, tho 
oiganizafion of which was left to the 3tato board of education. Xhb 
board prescribes the regulations uncler which accredited high schoob 
and academies may offer courses informal training and sees to it 
that the reguljitioiis are properly enforced. . 

Ikgulatwns of the State board of education— The courses are open to 
ac(‘reditod four-yetrf high schoob and academies only. Wlion tlie 
work first began, only seniors and postgraduates were entitled to 
take the work, ' Tliis consisted in part of professional work and in 
part of reviews of <the olementaiy subjects. There was thus required ‘ 
onc-liiilf year in psytfhology and one-haJf year in school methods and 
managomenti one year in American hbtory, and a review of arith- ' 
ifletic, geography, grammar, and readiAg. After a year of experi- 
mentation, the State bortrd decided to Reorganize the work.. One-half 
year <>f hygienic physiology, one-half year of civics and one-half year 
Of psychology should be required of aU normdl training students in 
the junior year, together with enough other work from the Tegular 
tngh-school course to make tho required four units. Tho work in the 
semqr jear shouU thereafter consbt of one year in American Wstdrsi 
one year of, pbygioa, onto-half year of methoda-ancl im*agement, ttd ' 
a rtoew pf qno4ialf year ia arithmetic and of 12 weeks each in geo- 
•grap y , grammar, and road^, aE of tho reviews to he presented with 
special reference to methods of teaching. TheSe regillatiooB, with 

sught modifications, are still in use. 
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'All teachers of the normal training classes are required to l>e gradu- 
ates gf accmdited colleges or State nonnal schools and must have had 
at least two years’ teaching exjwrience and must bo approved l)y the 
State superintendent of public instruction liefore entering upon their 
work. The teachers-in-trairiing are required to take regidar obser- 
vation work in elementarj' grades or near-by rural scliools, although 
no actual practice work is required. ^ 

Grmoik of the mwcmcnt.— During the first year of thbnew organiza- 
tion, normal training courses were organized in 110 high schools and 
academies; 721 seniors and postgraduates I'bmpleted tlie normal 
training work tiiat year, and of tliis number 61. I were successful in 
tlieir exainjnations wiiich are held directly by the State board of 
education. The successful c,andidatbs reojiveil the State-wide two- 
year renewable normal training tivacher’s hertificate. Tlio next 
year, 1910-11, a total Of 125 schools, representing SO out of the KW 
counties ofj;he State, were approved in accordance witli the pro- 
. visions of tire State act; 946 seniors and postgraduates completed the •' i 
work tliis year, of wliich number 704 xvere successful in t heir examina- 
tioas. During tlie year li>ll-12 the annual State appropriations 
whicli had hitlierto been $50,000r-sd wliich amount not to exceed 
» $1,000 sliould go to any one county — were increased to< $7.5,000.^ 
That year 160 schools, representing a tdtid of !H) counties witli an 
enrollment of 1,256, wore organized; of this number 1,125 securwl 
certificates to teach. Tlie number of scliools was further increa.sed 
to ISO for the school year 191.3. The enrollment was more tlian 
2,500 junior, senior, and postgraduate students. Of this number, 
•1,275 were applicants for certificates, of which 936 were succes.sful. 
During the scliool ^ear 1916-17, 282 high schools and academics 
ware giving tbacher-training instruction ’with a, total enrollment of • 
more than 5,000 juniors, .seniors, and postgraduates in tlie cla.sses. 

Of these np|)roximntely 2,500 will graduate at the close of (he schooi 
year; hut probably not more than 1,800 will pass the strict State 
examination. , - 

, Him the primary purpose of teacher iraimng is being accomplish ed.— 

The reports of State Superintendent D. Ross show in a striking 
'manner how the teacher-training courses in the schools of Kansas 
are accomplishing their work. In 1910-11, 7,873 teachers were 
employed in the rural schools of the State; of these only 197 could 
boast a nonnal school training or its equivalent; 2,379 were high- 
school graduates, and 1,639 liad been in lugh-school attendance for 
one year or more; while the large noinber 3,658 had only an .ele- 
i mentary school education. In 1914, theJ’e were 7,842 rufql f;6achers 
emjploygd in the State. Otf 'this number, 238 Were, ' 

noijMaJ sch^ol^j. 2,$80.were graduates of teacher-training 
high.^chool classes; and 1,654 had attended high school one year or 
more. This left at that time 2,970 with only a common-school; 
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truiivii^ ^ against 3,65$ w^ith a suralaT preparation three j'ears ago. 
Since tlu# several thousand additional high-school-trained teachers 
have gorfo into service. The signilioanco of this is, to quote State 
Su|H‘rintendent' tv. D. Ross, “ that within a decade no teacher Vill ho 
teaching, even in the rural scliools of Kansas, who has not had at 
least a full four-year liigli-scliool course, including speoific work in 
normal training.” 

Maine.— T crtcAVr imining in- oredcwics.— The State lias iiot yet ^ 
felt so acutely os some States the mnal for teacher preparaliod in 
scliools other than the regular normal schools. The State normal 
scliools have hecn aJ)le to a surprising degree in the past to' fill the 
(l( 0 uands for teacliers hoth for town ai^d countrv coiiiinimities. As 
ail illustration, in 1!)1.5, all the menihers of th«/ graduating cla.ss in 
one of the State nonnal .schools woat into one-tcachcr rural schools 
and, to quote the Stale Superintendent I’ayson Smith, “It would 
prohahly he .safe to say tliat one-third of all the graduates of the 

,: ' normal schools Went into schools of this class,” 

Under these circumst)inces (he State has not found it necessary 
to utilize the high schools for' leaCher prcjiaration, although such 
niurses have hecn authorized in certain accredited, academies since 

I ^MOI. At this time 13 academies maintain teacher-training couives 
witli an enrollment of 23!> sluilents. IVo ytairs ago 12 schools 
were offering the work with an enrollment of 247 students. The 
academy courses are suhsidized hy tho Statd in an annual sum of 
S2')l). All the professional work of' the couisiss is in charge of a 
professionally prepared teacher of normal-school training^ or its' 
eipiivalent. Four yeai-s of work are roquireil for graduation from 
the coui-se, the professional work of which is limited to the last two 
years. The profcs.sional subjects' required are the following: History 
of education, elementary psychology, methoils of .teaching, school 
management, school law, with observation work and practice school 
Icitching. Each teacher in training must have at least six full woeU.s 
of practice work in elementary schools. 

I'^hrts to ntmigthen the counrx.—StaU'i Inspector of Higli Schools . 

- dosiah \y. Taylor has this to say about reorganizing and strengthen- 
ing the academy teacher-training combes so as to niako them answer 
community needs more completely than they have done in tho past: 

An .effort to organize tlio work niore.comploU ly has been made within the lost 
few years with the ri'ealt dial Btronger teacheni have lieen placed in cJ^e, the Bchool- 
riKiin work Bystematized and strongtliened, more ilenaito re<)iiirc‘meiila niado for 
observation and praotico teaching, and proyinioh* secured for a refenmee library, s,. 
The most Signifipant reaultk which. J liavc pptetl are (1) a fohly ajiong tendency en.the .. I j 
part eC those who have completed the fceurso to attend norfoAl schools either at oheo • ' 
or withia a comp&raliyely short time; (2) favorable comment on the pari of BU»Htin. 
lendontS wdio have hired ^duafes, showing that they have siifUcieut kiiowdpdge ^ 
of school piwcduro to avoid many of tho mistakes* which the ordinary high-school 

graduate is likely to (pake during the first year of la>r toachiug. . 
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It -may also be addled that at the time of writing a bill is pending 
in the legislature, which, if passed, would extend the sj-stem of^ 
teacher training to high schools ainl increase the State-aid provision 
* from 1250 to $500 or S7 50 per school. 

Maryland . — The hf winnings of teachfr train ing in high schools . — Tlie 
legislature of 1014 g*ive the State department of c<!ucntion author- 
ity to orgttnize toachcr-tn^iiung courses in certain accretiitetl high 
schools. •TIjo State department is planning to establish such courses 
in 12 comities, altliougli U» date only 2 have actually been «>r^nizod. 
The State superintendent assumes Unit three 12 training classes “ 
will be able to graduate annually on an average 10 stuildiit ti'achers, 
or about 120 from Uie higli school training chuases each year. The 
present enrollment in the two schools is 40, of whi<-h miinbcr 36 
will probably bo graduated this year. If to tliree he midedithe grad- 
uates from the three State normal schools and the State-aided col- 
leges, the output should be large enough to take enro of the 350 to 
40O annual vacancies hi tlie rural sclioola of the State. The cpiaU- 
fications of the teacher in charge of the training departineut, the 
course of study, library equipment, and otlier important details 
rest witli the State department; 

The study of pedagogy in the Maryb^iid courae.s begins with the 
' la.st year of theliigh school course and extends a whole year beyond 
graduation. By this plan^ the training school gnMluat<« will have 
reached a reasonable maturity wluch, safeguanls the sc.hooiroom 
from extreme youth. It also guarantee a full years work in peda- 
gogy and reviews and methods of presenting the clemenhiry subje< ts. 

Course of stttdg . — ^The work f<»r the teachers in training is the some 
throughout the first tliree years of the course ns that given the regular 
high school students. The fourth yeur, as will appear from the course 
given below, is modified somewhat. The postgraduate year is de- 
voted entirely to pedagogy and reviews <if the common school sub- 
jects. Tlie course follows: 

Fonrih year, 

per work. 

Literature, rhetoric and composition. ; 4 

Science— Physics, half year; a<?riculture, half year, gardeuinp, duirjinjj and 

poultry raising ^ 

I. 4 itin — ("'flesar, 4 books, grammar and prose ^ 4 

History— United States history and civics. ... 5 

Education— History and principles of education 3 

Drawing and music,... V. i 

^ ^ Po8tgraduaflf=-)P^r8that/yc(ir. 

Special inethods and review of arithmetic, grammar, and spelling. ........ . . .... 5 ♦ 

Aycho^oi^iand principles of educati(>n....*... . . _ . 5 

^hdol law and State cdurso qf study . . : 4 

Special methods and reviews of reading and history ^ . ....... 2 
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ScIuKil mui]a|)^»menf 

X.jiun* sr\ii!y ami apricultiin^ 
l»r,»\vin>jr ami rhihl 


prr «rf«k. 


4 


\ 


Ob^H‘rv«tion and prarlioo toa< hinj; jq 

I’liysiolivjy, hy^ioiu»yand arinxil ami homo B;inii;Uion 5 

Srhind umn;i|:^mont and t'ourso of ««Hjdy ^ 

ioHM^raphy, nature study, ami homo iH'onomics. . i 4 

Urawim? or Muml music ^ j 

Missouri. — Ilujh-school Uacher-trahiin^ rowm/f. — The sysU'm of* 
(<‘ii«lu>r ^milling in liigh schools was osUihlishod in this SUito in 
anti litus hcoii introduced since (lien into 111 sdiools, with an 
cnrollinent of 1 ,t)00 students, of whom 1 ,105 will prohahly graduate. 
Missouri has proliU'd by the experiences of other Middle Western 
>State-s which have had training tHtursos in high schools, a longer 
time. The endeavor has been to maintain high standimls. To this 
enti tmly lirst-class high schools with five or more Uavchers have been 
selectctl for the courses, the work in teacher training being given only 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades. The entire work of teacher 
training is practically in the hands of the State department of edu- 
< atioii which is held responsible for the course of study, <)ualifica- 
tious of the teacher in charge of the professional work, as wdl*afi 
for the Examination and .certification of the stmlent product. The 
Stale grunt.s an annual aid in the sum of $750 for the a< cre<lifetl high 
school courses. 

QwiVjlcathns of the pro/(xslonol !hs'tru<;torst . — All ^ the training 
j-ours(; directors ami teucdicrs must he approved by the State snpeV- 
intendent. Tlic following requirements are made the basis of ap- 
proval for .such instructors; 

(I The general roquiremcii^ for teacliers in approver! high sdiools* 
b Sixty semester hours of .academic college work in advance of 
the four-year high school course; 

c. Thirty .semester hours of educational work in arlrlition to the 
preceeding requirement; 

</. Twenty-four montlis of Sur-ccssful teaching experience, part of 
this being in rural schools; / 


So strict did these qualifications prove that : r schools have had 

difliculty in finding professional teachers fo? f courses. Seterall* 
indeed, were obliged to postpone the inauguration of the. course 
because they could not find the right kipd of teacher. Tliis has now 
Iwen remedied; ' 

lO-W*— 17- 6 ' ■. • 


c. Good personality and evidence of special fitness for work in 
training teachers. 
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nnp'unmnfH j.,,- <fmhu,linn.~~'So stu,!,.,.. will tn< f;ra«lm>(.>d fr<.iii 

w!,« has nut Iuhmi in atlc,nl„ju-p f„U 

fuMiYuar |vnu.l, ImvinK .-oiiiplolod t!uv m,nin«d 10 units of wu,k 
nt.d hnvn.}! passed all the examinations uiven hv the Slate super’ 
iiUetnlenf Aemn. only students who rank in upper ilnr.l of 
(heir chtsM's are permitted to eomplete i.n.n- t!,, if four uints i„ a 
year and even the stronoest students inusi eieet a sind in) voea- 
•.••nal sulijeet if a lifth unit is desired. Mae|, „nit in edueation is 

exported to demand une-fourtli of t|,e student s time. 

tilieate {rranied at eotnpletiun of the training .ouise is p.od for two 
yoni>i in rurn! and olcMmuHary schooLi in any part of tho Stnto 
Coursi of shuhf.~^Tho sfihject inattor to ho toiuplotod hv iho 


4 I , . I ' . . : ^ ' "uuiiiriou Dv I no 

loiHher-trmmnjr students inclmles (liree units, of Kimlish- twA of 
inathematies; (wo of 801040, one of whieh must lieAgrieultun' two 

-u>e special or vooatiom 
Ruhjert, three units of electives; and three units in odueati},,, Tl. 
(irst unit m etlueatnin is given during the thiid year. 


tmal 

riio 

met Inal t hrouglr sul.jec(''mi^r a, id 'empiiasiiiireonteii'r.d sull 
partnulaeb. Kending, lamge, grammar, geography, ami aritli- 
inetie are stu,hed nsinnterialVl,ieh thestmleiit will soon he teaehine 
speeial attention b^ng devoteil to method of proeedun*. 

The following is aVoneise statement sm the advantagi«s of the new 
system of teaelier-traminl; upon the sehooLs «ml teiuhem by S K 
Davis tintil recently State ins,HHU.r of teacher training la Misi 
souri liigrh schools : - ^ 

1. Pa.a,Iar.ls lane Wn nu.ro doliniloly famiatatot for teachon. and eoufsea ji. «i.,- 

catam in atamlimi relkyiM, aiul junior eoll(v.s.. ' The work of Uu-.^. »ch<MAf‘ liu* las n 
dofiiuiHy irijtptH'fcd aiiil or rc*j(‘cUHl, 

2. tea, haiB in olemenuir). pmdM haa rmnilt.sl in all towns when, hieh a, l„«.)a 
nro efferai- uaela r-lraminR A mndilion of approval is that alt prade Uiudieis i,ia«t 

- ho d a lirM-prado eornra^le. Grade iastna tion Udiortly rolal.st to die work ii. ovl, ' 
wlion t«s a.m. of the fact that (raininp aiadenla are not ex)KH-t«l n, obaerve 

tonohmp. laforraat.oald«nkaamliIl.stl.yKnideleaelK.ra Nh,mlla,ar.lahaveahown 

peel willu.pi.es.s loilisnua. inraival.le pn.de lea. hers an, I to rorpiire n.on- traininp of 
laai.) w ho hav e for laany years t.ei i. eoi.l< .il with ias.illi, ii>nt edaeaiioa' 

3 . The priwnre of obaervinp st.ident« has rvaullct in pmaler alleniioii 1,1 m,.ii,..i 
■ on the part of l.iph «-h^I levheri. The prol, ability of a visit fron, te«, |„.r.ln.ininp 
•tadei.la vithi'r liidwdually or ih < lass has inaale pnulo tea, hers more alerl oid 
co,.s,.0..s of the fact that lra.!itionat praetioes. U.ou„h en.iare,! bv l.t.le ebiM.v.a 
luay 1 ... the best n., th<sls .Vh,-n viewcsl by more eriti. ul judRe«; Many teaeber! 

Iraiuing libninos have u»o<j bv c:ra«le toachofu ' 

4. la vo..cl..*io..,thosl..l..s,,f.thest,,dy of ,Hlueati,w has been prealiv improvtsl bv 

8 p.r of ,eaeher.tn.4..pwork. 1, isconaidereri an honor to. f e.omm.mhrSJ,- 
a taac hor training arhool. Tlif fearher who w upproxod lo toorh oducaijon feeja eomDii. 
roeiitert; itis recopiwed tlialouly p6od studenW are permitted to take Work in ediwa- 
t»n^ Alt thw mast tend to dipnify tecJwical preparation for the work of leachfnp. 

_ Nebraska. -Tree/, rrdmfnfn in Ihf high schooh.— In 1905 the 
SUto legislature enacted a law prescribing that all teachers acquire 
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“ normal trainini^ in a summer school iipj>n»veil !iy tlie State depart- 
ment of education, or in a State normal srhoof or IukIi school of the 
State. ’ This led to further legislation in 1007, Under whu'U t!io 
State org:«nizod its first teacher-training liepartnicnfs in Ingh sc4i4u>ls. 

I nder the Nebraska sN’stein, tenchers-in-training must graduate 
^rom an aerrcnlitod high school uhieln mov. means a four-year high 
-ch»*ol. The pri>f<^sional work is all given in tho jtinimj^and s 4 Miior 
yrars. The organization of teaclicr-traiiiing dyimrfiSe^ in-4luH 
State 1ms liatl a marke<l innuonce on the scaling up of tlie high-sclioolH 
ilcparimynts jynd iiKo of tlie grade work in the schools Nvhert' the 
departments are inaintaine<l. liecntrso only the last prt'pmvd instriic- 
t«a^ are placed in charge of the training work. 

In timchcr-training was hegun in fiO ticcredilctl high sclmols* 

'riie lujinhcr of dcj>arinicnis aiui students in uHcndancc gri*w ra[udly, 
until by lOHi-17 thwro were ‘iOlMvell organized .classr's in high s<*Ium)Ih 
and a< iuicmu‘S with a tmal attendance of .‘t,S0l> studcnfSj.of wliich 
approximately 2,500 wmdd graduate at the close of the s< liool year, 

fur uiy<tni::!iti^ thf amruits. — The State of Xehraska 

has iihotit ,1.000 vacaiK'i^si to fill in its rural schools each vear. The 
l.J piivatc ainl ilcnomiimtional coUcgis;, the five pul»li<* and private 
normal s<diiKds and llic State university f*crtifv* annually about 700 
ti-achcr'- with first and scccuul grade ci'nificates. Tb^ would give 
the Stale i*nc and one-tenth teacher for each of the town schools of 
the Slate and pnolicuUy no traimsl !ca<‘h<*iN for rural schools. In 
other words, the iiighcr proff*ssiomil institutions hav 4 ‘ been unalde to 
prepare leaclicrs Tor the rural school because of tlie great demands 
made for their teaching |a‘od;ict by the towns ami viiJagi's. Under 
th<‘ high school teacher-training s\’s(ern, it should l>e pos>ihle within 
a hw \ (Mil's to t ace a t<‘achcr with sonic jirohssional pH'paration in 
every rural scir ol of tiie Slate. This, , in liricf, is tlie purpose of 
organizing the courses. 

It( i/um nu ni^J <ir imvlurs in hajh fnhpols tnuf No t(‘iH*her is 

eligihh* under the law# to teach in the training ilcjpirimcin tif 
Ipgli-school district or in the higli scliool ticpartmcnl of any city 
school district in the Slate who is no! a graduHto from a regij^rr 
hmr-ycar couise of a colh'gi* or imiv(‘ivity. or a grailuale from tho* 
ji(l\aiiccil <ourseof a college, uiiiveisiiy, or normal school in Ni'braska 
autliurizcii hy Jaw to grant Umchers’ certificates, or who dot's not 
hold ii profiMisionaj State certificate olitainotl from (he State superin- 
IcndtuU on, exuminaliou. 

The State department of educatioii has made the further requii*o- 
mc'iit for teaeherk' iivthe grndti« of ilit'se iionrml (roiukig liigh selioob: . 

nc^mning with (hewliool yc^ir 1011 all |oudu*!s iinlKi gniHos must liavc luul noitnal 
training in lii*:h at legist two y<*;v;'s* of n‘arhing ia add if ion thtTcfo, or intiFt 

1x3 graduati'd (miu (iio;'Jid(‘nieniary rourSi? of a StaR» lainind wdnx.l and have had (wo 
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ye^- teaching or be graduates from the full courdd of a State normal school or of a 
no^l wh^l ‘ equivalent to that of a State 

Course of study for teael^er-trammg high SfAoo&.-Tho four-yeto 
program given below is a Tegular Nebraska four-year high^eLol 
course.- modified to adapt it for teacher-training purposes The 
cou.se has been approved by the State superintendcH and the 
Lniversity of Nebraska. 

For schools Imvingat least three liigh-school teachem the course is 
ns follows: 


GRADE IX. 

I’eriqd. Second «!(*niest('r. 

- 5: Algebm 

English aii<l bookkeeping 5 i English 

Physical geography. . ; 5 I ,\.gri<-„lture' ! ! ' 


PeritKl. 


Latin. 


5 Latin. 
GRADE X. 


Plano gcomotry..., 5 , Plane geometr)', 

Gimeral history ; 5 ' Gonoral historv. 

English. 5 ' 

Ca*sar an«l I.atin composition 


5 i Cffiaar and I.atin composition.. 5 

GRADE XL 


5 

Physit's 5 

En^di.sh..., /. 5 

Afajor rcvii ws—aritlimctit, goog- 

raphy.:..- 5 

Latin or G(‘rman 5 


Solid geometry 5 

Physic'S g 

English 5 

Minor reviews-- mental ariilimetio. 
penmari^hij). drawing, jihysiology. 

, orthography....... ' 5 

School authoritioH v.'ill select four of the five siil.jpcts. 


GRADE XII. 


Amcrk?an Iiistory and civfe.'^ 

Englisli 

Afajor reviews— grammar, reading.,.. 
I>i\l.in or German ...... ^ 


A moriean history and civics 5 

('hemistry' ^ 

Pedagogy 5 

Jiatin or German ^ 

Suggested cbur.-.e i\>r clcxcnth and twelfth grades without chemistry. 

GRADE XI. 

Algebra......... g 

Koglisli i ‘ ^ 

Latin or German., .s...*, 5 

JfaJor rb viow« ^ r 


Sol id geometry. . 5 

Oivies. .». ^ g 

Latin or Gorman, s..:.., 5 

Minor reviews * ^ ^ 


major reviews arc: .IrUhaieUp, geography, pammar. ahd readme Each .aUnSi-nTcdvc., 9^ 


Iff/.-:.':- 


- ' * ' " V' 1 ‘ I ''*• ’ ’ ‘ A ''t ' ‘ "'i' t '' ' ' s 
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GRADE XII. 


Flrrt seihcsterr. Period. 

English — debating 5 

American history 5 

Pliyaica 5 

^fajor reviews. 5 


S^nd semester. Period. 

English........ ... 5 

American history 5 

Physics ^ ...... . 5 

Pedagogy 5 


It will l)c seen from a study pf tho progron\ that the third year of 
the higli school offers tho so-called major reviews in arithpie*tic and 
geography and tho minor reviews in mental arithmetic, drawing, 
physiology, and orthography, work in, addition to the 3 units oi- 
ls periods of regular academic work.- Tho fourth year devotes 1 
unit or 5 jjwjods to major reviews in grarmuar and reading and 
1 unit or 5 periods to pedagogy. No time is <levoted directly to the 
study of rural-life subjects. 

A ORTH Carolina. TvoininQcldssfs, — North C*u*olina has afownore 
hull training classes oigonized directly by the State superintendent of 
public instruction under the State provision that ‘ ‘ the course of study 
ill liigh schools and the requirements for admission to them shall be , 
prescribed by the State superin^ndent.'’ 'There has^levc^ lieon any ' 
direct legislation on tho subject nor aro State subsidies offered for 
tho encouragement of hetUir teaching, although the State teachers’ 
assembly and other educational organizations within tho State have 
reiH>atcdly luged legislation and State aid for teacher training in 
accredited high schools. , 


Twelve high schools are doing satisfactoiy work in teacher-training 
courses at the present time. The professional work is limited mainly 
to tho last year of tho high-school course. 

North Dakota. — Voluntary teacher training in the high schools.— 
Pour-fifths of the population in North Dakota is purely agricultural 
ami three-fourths pf the instructofe teach in the open country and 
places of less than 2,500 population. Tho higher teacher-trainiJig 
iiLstitutions have been unable to supply the Jarge . number of well- 
prepared' teachers demanded by rural districts; because of this keen 
demand a number of accredited high schools have seen fit to organize 
training classes in coimection with tho regular high-school work. 
Tlio State does not give these schools any special favors or recogp- 
nition, although tho State department of education “accredits” the ’ 
diplomas of such teacler-training students and grants them the ' 
right to teach for p limited period of time in the rural schools of the 
State. ' • . ' 

Jh 191$-16 there were 49, such/fiefi^reents-.jnoper^iioft.iiy^^^ ■ 
attond^cq ofi about 300, from which 256 ifrejte aqti^dil^d - ■ ^ 

teach; in 1916-17 the twiMW of tdassqa had increased .iff 83 with, " 
an approximate attendance of 695 ‘and 350 graduates. The organi-' -V 
zation is still in the makmg stage. Entrance reqMtempnta aje quite ' 
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indefinite, while graduation is based on completion of the high- 
school coiiree. 

Oklahoma.— AW y established training classes. — Oklahoma organ- 
ized its first teacher-training classes in the fall of 1915. The Stale 
law under which t^e classes were organized provides that-^ 

the State alipenntendent of public instruction may issue teachers’ certificates valid fi r 
two yrars to all students who graduate from district agricultural schools or from fnllv 
accredited high schools when such schools have satisfied the said State superihtendc'i i 
that the course of study completed by the students desiring such certificate is o.iid' a- 
lent’to a foin-ycar high school fully accredited with the Slate iiniversitV, and ilist 
the said schools have HUllicient equipment for teaching agriculture, domestic science 
and manual training, and that the students have completed such a courae in iin ' 
chology and the^cience Of tcacliing as the said State superintendent may pre.scribc.. 

In compliance with this law the State superintendent, togetlicr 
with a committee of city and town superintendents, drew up the 
requirements under which training flassos may be organized in the 
high schools and secondary agricultufal schools. 

Qualifications oj teachers. — ^Tho teachers in charge of the teacher- 
training courses must be normd-school or college graduates with at 
least 24 months of actual teaching experience, a part of this experi- 
ence having been acquired in the rural schools. 

As a fiu-ther requirement, all the teachers employed in teacher- 
fTaining high schools mqst hti college or normal-school graduates or 
holders of State high-s.chool certificates. The high schools must also 
m other- respects conform to the standards of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of College and Secondary Schools. 

Subje6is>*required in the course - -The teacher-training work is given 
in the eleventh or twelfth grades, and all teachers in training are 
required to complete at least 16 high-^^chool units, the same as pre- 
scrihed in the jregular high-school courses. 

The course mcludes one-half uhit in psychology; one-half unit in 
the science of teaching; one unit in American history and govern- 
ment; one year s work in agriculture, including laboratory and dem- 
onstration work with special emphasis on school garden work, not to 
be offered earlier than the eleventh grade; not less than one unit in 
domestic science for gh’ls and not less than one unit in manual train- 
ing for 1 ) 03 ^ 8 ; and one unit ol ivview courses of six weeks each, to 
include the following sulqects in the order listed: Penmanship Lnd 
spelling, reading, physiology and sanitation, arithmetic, grammar, 
a^d geography. |t’is desirable also that two units of domestic science 
^or two units of Jj34n:ua] training’be included. 

ope hour dally, or ita equitaltat in f ime, m usf ho devoted to obsor- 
iritlqp- worKfiftfa Icssp 'plhTfey ■and’ &dluiig . - 

, -L 1irho_talce the tckchpr-Mhpifg'ootiteo pttttst do 

.^tM Olbsemtion, volrk in rU grades from the first to the elghlk 
inehasive. ; , . . ' • _ 

i-'-- ) ./Kr". . ‘V-J, /.I* J(l'- ' ' ' - * ' ' J- 
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Teach& trainvng m secondary agricultural schools . — Several of the 
States haying teacher training in secondary institutions include in 
this list secondary schools of agriculture. In Oklahoma there is one 
such agricultural school for each congressional district. ' 

The agricultural' school has an ideal environment and equipment 
X for the preparation of rural teachers and in such States as Nebraska, 
vhcre this kind of instruction has been in progress for several years, 
c.xcollent results have been secured. Similar classes are how under 
way in the secondary agricultural schools of Oklahoma. The course 
embraces four years, the teacher-training work being given in the 
senior year, which is as follows: 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Girlt. 


, First term, 

5— English literature and classics. 

3— (4) Physics. 

- 4— (2) Veterinary science. 

3~(2) Soils and fertilizers. 

5 — Advanced algebra, or 
5. Psychology. 

5. Ilistory of education. 

(2) Practice work. 

Secoi\,d term. 

5— ’American literature and classics. 

3— (4) Physics. 

4 — (2) Entomology. 

4— (2) Feed and feeding. 

6 — Solid geometry, or 

5. Theory and practice of teaching. 
5. School management. 

(2) Practice work. 


First term. 

English. 

5 — Advanced algebra, or 
6. Psychology. 

6. History of education.' 
3 — (4) Physics, 

(2) Practice work. 

(4) Dressmaking. 

(4) Cooking. 

Second term, 

h’—English. 

5 — Solid geometry, or 
5. School management. 

5. Theory and practice. 

3— (4) Physics. 

4 — (2) Entomology. ^ 

(4) Millinery. ‘ 

(4) Sewing. 

(4) Cooking. 


0nE(K>N.--Tectcher4raining courses in high schools . — Rural school 
preparation in Oregon high schools dates from 1911, when 21 courses ' 
Were established by law in accredited high schools. Since then there 
has been a steady growth in the number of departments organized. ^ 
In 1915-16 there were 43 departments, and in 1916-17, 57, with an * 
attendance of 463 students, of whom about 450 ■will be graduated. 

Any pupil who has contpleted three years of high school work may * 
be admitted to the teachers’ training course^ those who are directing 
the work, however^ ha-vh succeeded in eliminating pennons wlhp they 
Meve Wquld^haveilittle. nai^Ye^aptitMe for- the ,woit.'"‘ 

■e|on4 work Is ^ven ehjefly in the thhwnd fourth years of the 
In toe seebnd yei^ one setaestei’ 'ht devoted to elementary agricultujpe- 
with as tttttch pMctical demonstration work as possible. . In the third’ 
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year are pvett American history and civics with methods of teaching 
these subjects throughout the nine months. In the fourth year arc 
given reviews in English grammar, arithmetic, geography, and several 
other subjnpts, all of them being taught from the pedagogic^ point ■ 
of view. These reviews are for nine Weeks in each subject. The 
teachere in training get 12 weeks’ work in the theory of teaching, 4 
weeks in Oregon schi^ol law, and 2 weeks on the daily program, school 
bla^s, and the mechanical phases of schoolroom practice. Of great- 
est importance in the entire course is probably tho observation work 
and teachmg practice. This is given tlwoughout the fourth year, 

15 weeks of 40 mii^utes each daily being devoted to teaching prac- 
tice in .the elementary schools. 

A one-year State certificate is granted without examination to alf 
student tc^ihers who have completed tlie four-year course in teacher- 
trainipg liigh schools. Tliis ccrtifi(^atc may be renewed once, but 
only upon satisfactory evidence of at least six months’ succes-sful 
teacliing experience. 

Veriiont.- JeacJicr-truinin^ corses .- — Tlie legislative act creating * 
teacher-training courses in Vermont w'eiit into effect July 1, 191L 
Tlie courses were established in connection with first-class high schools 
. and academies and were limited by law to I? for. the firet year apd to 
15 for the second. The restriction of nuiiibers' was removed entirely 
m l9ll At first the minimum number for a training class was fixed 
at 10 students. This was later reduced to 8. •’Tlio superintenden/ 
of ppblic instruction was empowered to employ special instructors fi»r 
tho courses and the township in^which tho school w'as located was 
required to raise S200 tow'ard the instructor’s salary, the State obli-' 
gating itself to pay the rest of- the amount up to S800. 

By a new act in 19.12 the power of locating tho training courses 
and employing specialists was transferred to the State board of edu- 
cation. By the more recent act of 1915 all regulations conccniing 
the control of tlie courses w’ere delegated to the State b»)ard of educa- 
j,ion and the State now a^umes the full expense of maintenance. 
Hie work is limited to seniors and graduates. -Upon completion of 
'the course seniors receive certificates wlficlji'entitle them to teach 
without farther e.\amination in tho element|iry schools of the State 
for four years, and postgraduates receive certificates which pve them 
authority to teach in the elementary Schools of the State for five years. 

The follovring table shows the number of teacher-training courses • 
retablishcd up to 1917 and the number of students eurolled in each 

of ..the years since, tho law went into effect: . 






;>r' ■ 
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. Tmcher-training oaunes established up to m7. 



1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

'N «ml)er of courses 

12 

106 

48’ 

14 

103 

49 

19 

124 

65 

22 

159 

65 

33 

36 

N umlx'r of seniors enrolled . . 

Number of postgraduates enrolled 



Total number enrolled ‘ 

N iimlHT receiving certificates 



1.54 

138 

, 162 
139 

189 

183 

224 

aoo 

290 

860 

325 

• 



Furpofie of He training courses.— The State of Vermont is in many 
ros|)ects a rural State, which has been obliged to depend upon the 
tA\o State normal schools for its teachers. These schools, however, 
liave been unable to provide teachers for the open country, hence 
tlu' establishment of the new kind of teacher training. Tlio primary 
purpose of the training courses is well summarized by ex»State 
Supt. Mason S. Stone, who aays : 

The teacher-training courpee were cfitahliBhed for the purpoBC of meeting exiflting 
1 comliuone and of Buppl>ing rural schools with teac here specially prepared therefor. 
Tlie two normal schooj^, one of which is located in a village of less than 150 elementary 
sc luK.1 children and the other in a Ullage of less than 115 erementaiy wrhool rhildren, 
have never been able, on account of their unfortunate location and limited training 
capaciucs, to affect the runil schools in any large degree. But the teacher-training 
cyiin^os, through proper encouragement, will be able to ^Idce a trained teacher in 
every rural school in less than three years. Thc^se teac hers will bo as well equipped, 

, if not better, thrqugh the special training received to teach in the rural sc'hools as the 
I graduates from the one-year course of the normal schools who have received only 
general training. 

CorUent of the courses and methods used.-i-The entire year is devoted 
to reviews of the elementary subjects and td study of the general 
principles and methods of education, T;ogetber with a large amount 
^ of observation and practice school vrork. The specialist in chargo 
devotes all his time to the class, either instructing them in his own 
classroom or directing them in their observation and practice work. 
Eight hundred periods of professional work are reciuired, distributed 
£Ls follows: • 


Re-view of elementary subjects. 

Principles and methods 

T)i)servation and practice- 

pHvchology 

Nature study and agriculture. . 
School law and munagemeht... 


Ped6d8. 
. 200 
20Q 

. ,2* 

60 

50 

60 


A review of elementary 
follows: 

AnthiuetiC'. . • t * \ 
EnglM.... 

Hjrgteae V 

0^K)graphy. . ............. , . , . . . . ^ 

HietOEy...,.\,... 



subjects is distriWled*' approximately as 


Periods. 
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iribed subjects, there is a certain 
English themes, reading of 


In addition to the above-pn 
. amount of instruction in drawl 
sics, etc. ... . 

r 4s much practical work as pos^e is introduced into the course 
important work is done in seed selectKn, potato cutting for planting’ 
and corn testing; in the points and kinds various farm animals 
and fowls, the different kinds of soils, grasses, and trees; tad in tire 
vanous features of knowledge essential fSr successful agricultu4 
Much stress is laid on the cultivation of plats at home in lieu of si^hool 
gardens, Local exWbits for simple prizes are also encouvaged in 
connection with the opening of the faU tcrm.< Somis instruction is 
also ^ven in elementary manual training and, to tire girls, in sewing 
knitting, and weaving. , • 

^ Vermont has just piresed a salary act which prpvidcaStalc aid for 
teachers employed in rural schools, to bo paid in addition to their 
regular salaries. The special aid amounts to $4 per wei>k for each 
teacher who holds a life certificate, or who has had two yearn of pro- 
fessional training following gfaduatioii from first-elaa liigh sclioril- 
13 ^r veek for each teacher who has taught at least 80 weeks and’ 
holds a first-grade certificate, or who has had two years of profes- 
sipnal training proreded by two yearn’ work^n an approved hi.di 
school, or who has had one year of profassional triiiiiing following 
graduation from a first-class high school; and $2 per week for each 
teacher who has had one year of profeasionid trnining preceded, by 

three years’ work in an approved high school. 

“Thro^h thi^ teaclier-training courses, ’’.says E.y-f?tnte -SuiMTin- 
tmdent Stone, “and by the salary inducement liow afforded, it is 
expwted that tlie rural schools will bo gnretly improved in quality 
of the teaching therein, that community life will Ihi greatly bene- 
fited by the character of the teachers employed, ami tliat rural Ver- 
mont will soon come to its own.” ' , 

ViiwiNiA.— Vormol training classes in the. high schools — State 
Js making a determined effort to eliminate untrained tirechers frem 
the.prpfefflion. Of the 11,904 teachers in public schools in 1915, 

.1 jSOO were graduates of the normal schools and at least 500 had lieifn 
prepwed in high school training cla-sses. Of the remaining 9,904 
teachere,^ 6,000 had had some* professional work in summer schools 
smeo their entrance upon the teaching profession. This leaves nearly 
6,0(W teachers without professional preparation; 'The showing is not 
satraaetbry, although ^ite remarkable forward strides have been 

W M* ***^^^^' the 1 1 ,904' teachers in.Virginia last year, 8,027 

tborh 

re?.® . ®jtch, rertificatt's in. s*x years. 

.the State had Wo training daWs in high schools— oho for 
colored studente.. Ip 1917 the number of schools 










... " . 
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had inoi ^i^ Mp to 26, of which only one was for colored students; in 
191 1-12, ttachers Ijeld nonnd training certificates; in 11912-13, 
the number of tLese teachers had increased to 714. The number of 
students enrolled in 1916-17 was 419, of whom probably 225 would 
graduate during the year. ' > . 

Or^rani^afion.— The organization of Virginia normal training classes 
is by law vested in the State board of education, wfiich designates 
the schools in which the classes may he established, determines the 
qualifications of the teachcre employed in. the professional is^rk and 
pn'seribes the coursed of study to'be pursued. The old State-aid pro- 
vision of ^^not to exceed $1 ,500 per school ^^ has recently been changed 
to S750 wmually for each school doing satisfactory work. The State 
aj>pix)j)riations for subsidies was changed by the last legislature from 
$15,1)00 to $20,000 annually! 

Minimum requirements,—^ first-grade normal trainmg high school 
m Virginia must offer the following minimum requirements in con- ' 
nection with the regular liigh-echool course of study : 

Ln^liph. 4 

Mathcfnatics * . . . ^ 3 

Hirtlory ; ' 2 

Soiencp. , : ; . ’ ^ ’ ’ ! ’ ’ ^ \ ' ' ! ! i ^ 2 

Normal training work • 3 

Electivea , ' 3 


Total. 

1. A cltiss of eight pupils. 


17 


2. Three teachers, hot including the normal trainmg teaiSier, giv- 
ing their entire time to high -school work. 

3. A ix'ference library approved by the State department of pub- 
lic' instruction to cost not less*than $50. 

4. An equipment of maps, globes, and apparatus approved by the‘ 
State department of public instiiietion, 

5. A sp(?cial normal training teaclier whoso training and salary 
shall he approved by Uio department of public instruction. 

6. A four-year high-schpol course! 

Tlie professional work is limited to the third and fourth years and 
comprises systematic reviews of the elementary subjects, including 
the teaching of these subjects and a study of psychology principle * 
.of teaching, pnd s^ool mafiagetoent and methods. There is also a 
limited amount of w>servatiou work of elementary Schools, and each 
student teachejp must, in . addition, do 4 small amount of practice ’ 
teaching. . " ■ ^ 

Junior normu? <ramirijr c<wr^^,---The State board pf educition 


who are already in the service of the schools, but who heve imt bM ^ 
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four years of high school preparation. This may be done on t6e 
following conditaons: 

*• holding nraURTwie certiflcatce who ihall complete the work outUacd 

• .i * "'thmeUc and grammar, paychology and thb 

principl* qf leaching, echool management and methods, reviews, special methods 
. observaUon, practice lem liing, lesson plans, together with such high school sUidi<« 
as are nec^ry to rtmpleUva full program for Iho year, which studies mav he in any 
grade of high scHmil work, shall be granted a professional tirat -grade cerliticate. 

All of this work niiiy ho done, of romso,'iii one year. 

2. T^here holding socond-grado certiluatcs who shall complete the work out- 
lined above for iho third and fourth years in arithmetic and grammar, psychology 
and prmcipleaof teachiiig.-si hool management and methods, reviews, special methods 
olwervatloii, practice teaching, lesson plans, and, in additimi. a full year’s work in 
the normal training sch.xd (grammar or high school -giiidesl in all of th’o branches 
on w^hich the grading on their swimd-grado eertificat.'s falls Indow 75 per cent 
together with such other studies as arc necessary to complete a full program for the 
enc' year or two y.-ars (onliiiarily two yeiirs will Is, found nw essary) of work demandeil 

byihens,uiromentsofti;i.s.scstion.shall be granted a prof, wi„m,lfirat .grade cert ili- 
cate, provided the marks made on the examination for their second-grade certificatrs 
and in the normal training whool average K5 |s>r cent, on the subjects lequiivd for 
a Jiret-grade * 

WestViroinu.— AV irwirt/ frrti«;«i7</cy»ffrft«rnf.vrrccji%infrWi/ff<f.— 

This Stale hits receiilly placed a law upoii iis staitile hooka which 
Went 111(0 effeet in liiir,. Under i( the Stake depiirlmeiit of eduea- 
tion IS organising normal training departments in connection with 
first-clftss high schools and private , and denominational schools 
tliroughoiit (he State. The law contains tlie following provisions: 

menever hi the jiidgment of any county high school Imard or'of any district or 
indifendent distmt Isxxrd of education in whose districts a high sihiml is maintained 
it M advisablo to provide for lictler training of the. teai hers in the elememarv school^ 
of their county or districts, such county high si liool Isuird, district lioanl of ediica. 
tion, or independent district Isrard of cilucation shall hayc the authority to estaldish 
and maintain a noniial training department in connection with any high school 
under their control, provide necessary ibonis, fiiriuturo, eipiipnienl, and supplies 
and to employ fomheA therefor: Prmndnl, That, not more than onysiich . .^»i 
trailing de^rfment shall l>e estahlished in any county: ^nd provuM/urOm, That 
such normal training department shall not bo eslablishi^ in any county in which- 
aSt^ normal school or other Stole school maintaining a normal training class is 

^ The law further provide that it shall ho llie duty of the State 
l^ard of education to prracribo the courses of study, to determine 
the ntimber.and qualifications of the training-school -teachers, and to 
estabhsh all other necessary .rfegulations and requirements for the 
cppdpct of 'the schools, .the Stote-apJSrovcd nomal-training high 

Stale aid in the ainoimt of. 1400 in addition^ 
State aid now; provided by law foi^ qualified high schools, 
ft there are 13 teacher-training. departments in public high 
schools and *'short courses "-^uivalont. to the training courses in 
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hL;h schjjelsi — in's Stato and 6 church, and private schools. The 
total enrollment in the high schools is 200 teachers in training, and 
in the “short courses” given in other schools, 350. The approxi- 
mate number of graduates for the year is 135. - ^ 

Wisconsin. — Teacher preparation in high scAoola.— This State pre- 
pares teachers for the rural schools through county training schools 
and also through local high schools. Tlie demand for professionally 
trained teachers is particularly strong at this time, since the State 
legislature has recently enacted a law jiroviding that all persons 
entering upon the work of teaching after July 1, 1915, must haye. 
Imcl^ at least two years of sidioohng beyond the traditional clemen- 
tarj' school, one of which shall be devoted to professional prepara- 
tion. In onler to meet the demand for qualiiied teachers ’when tliis 
law should go into effect, the legislature passed a measure tnnt-irtg 
provision for teacher-training departments in certain well-established 
high schools. This was done in tlie belief that tlie 7 Stato normal 
schools and 27 county training schools tlien in existence would be 
imable imassisted to provide the large number of teachers peeded to 
lill the schools under the new requirements. 

Organization The training courses are oiganizcd as a part of fhe> 
logidar departments in four-year high schools. These courses can 
not by law be established in counties which already have county 
training scdiools for rural teachers. One full year of professional work 
and practice teaching is required of all candidates for graduation. 
This is given in Ijeu of regular academic studies in the third and 
fourth years of the course and is in charge of a speciahst who deVotes 
his entire time to the professional training. The latter must be a 
graduate of the advanced course in a Wisconsin State normal school 
or its equivalent and must, in addition, have had at least two years 
of succe-ssful teaching experience, 'flie courses of study and the 
(pialifications of trauiing school teachers must receive the approval 
of the Stato superintendent of public instruction, who, in other 
respects, also inspects the teacher-training work. . ‘ 

Gradmtion and State aid.— Tlie certificate of graduation from the ' 
school entitles the .student-teacher to instruct as an interim- certifi- 
cate when the candidate has taught satisfactorily for at least seven 
months. This .may becorue converted into a five-year certificate* 
when countoigned by the coun,ty supemtendent of the county 
whore the traiimig school is located. Permissive indorsements li>y 
other. coimty superintendents make this certificate ,to all prsetica 
pi^pses a five-year State certificate good in..all rural and certain 
elemeritary schoolsa •»>- 

Approve training schools receive State aid in a sum equitklent 
to the total salary paid the professional teacher of the school ; 
.^Imnual appropriation for this purpose is afi. He present tiirfe Ii25,000d 


' .h' ' 

V- ■ J 








Present status.— few high sclioob had establislied training courses 
brforo the law of 1913 was enacted. Twenty-seven schools had 
adopted the work in 1916-17. The cnrJlllment of students was 868. 
Four hundred and nine student teachers were graduated in June, 
1917; of tliese 87 were dassied ns graduate students. 

High^cfuwl training courses and county training schools compared. 

It is of intere.st U) compare those two classes of scliools in the States 
where both are well cstablishtal. Below are given excerpts from a 
statement on this subject by Rural Sclna.l Inspector W. E. Larson, 
made rccelitly at tl»c WTiter’s request: ’ 

lIKill SCHOOLS. 

ADVANTAnKS. . v 

Sludonls while KiSliiiK tlicir loachor (raining obiaia a regular liiKh^liu.'l p.lui-a- 
Uon. This 18 an aiKaiKagc to tluni. Tho mlvanbi^e „f the Krealer part of tlio liieh- 
school coureo as a pro|>aiation for country Bchool-tcaching, however, is Ko^lly over- 
estomated. - ” ■ 

It helps to build up the high schools and improve tho quality of the work done 
m.theni. The students who take the U-achera' training course an- usually the best 
students, us they have a delinite puFiK)s«‘ for t heir work. I n man v si Iuh.Is the teachers’ 
Ifaimng class has an excellent, inlbienci^ uism the suideiil b,slv. A grx'ut troublo 
with our lugh-schw .1 students in general is that they have bilio detiniti- purpo,si.. 

nmAIlVANTAGEil 

Tho training' of toarhora is likoly to hocxinie a moro «ith‘ iitfuo. This ia cwiXMnaUy 
true if tho prruri})al dm'a not rerogni/.o the aigailii'anro or tho imjK>rUmcoi)f ttm work. 

The teaehere in tho high achool arc often apccialiata in parUcuIar auhjwta and 
such toachem arc not always suited to give iho students the right atUtudo toward 
tho common hraiuhcs that must be taught in tho elementary et hwls. 

The social life of the high school is not always adapted to bring about a mvKi pro- 
fossional spirit. o i 

The w^rk done in tlie high s< hool is, to quite an extent, determined hy tho col- 
- lego, and this has a tendency to weaken the work that is absolutely necessary to make I 

good country teachers. 

The field work must necessarily be rather limited. 

COUNTY TRALNIaNli SCHOOLS. 

AUVANTAOES. 

The school has a singloneas of purpose. It can give its whole attention to the 
work of training touchers. The whole school, therefore, lias a professional atmosphere. 

All of Uie touchers in the school are interestod in preparing people for a jh^tinito 
line of work. A.s a rule they are bettor teachers, more mature, and know' mow of 
country conditions and needs. 

The county traming Ochoel has a marked influence in tho community aside from 
the preparation , of teachers. It does considerable field work and as a result keeps ■ 
more cloeeljr in touch with country life. ^ 

\ ■ DISADVANTAOESs 

^ Many dim BtxidmU ^ young and: immature and hive too Uttio acwlemic prepara- ' ' 
tion when they enter. 

aie too short. In many respects the graduates are too weak when they 
go out. This is tatip of those who w high school graduates when they en ter m well 

asof thoeewhoarenpt. In some of the schools three-year courses hax'e been organiaed. 
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n. HOW THE TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS ARE VIEWED 
BY EDUCATORS IN THEIR OWN STATES. 


Tlio following pngt« contnin oxcorpts fn>m loUora of educators iii 
tljf States wlioro rural tfachor-tnuning cotirst's aro in operation. 
Tht'so l(>tt(>rs wew nTcived in' answer to a communication by the 
Rmeap of Education reipn'sting the frank opinions of the persons 
ndiliessed. In a few cases the answers have been hold cbnfidentiar ’ 
at the rwmest of the writere and aro not included. While some of 
the answers may have been influenced somewhat by tho writers' 
iinmediate environment, they are, upon the whole, remarkably fnmk 
and expmss the honest opinions of these men on the tjucstions of 
expediency and value of the ni'W kind of tinieher training. 

vSVa/c mpfrinfeutlenis of puhltc fits/wc/wH.— The State sup<*rintend- 
ents of ptihlic uistrUclion are placed fii-st in the list ns being vitiilly 
eonecTni'd with the qinstioh (»f teacher supply in the sedurais of their 
Si ues. 'I'heir answe'i-s may pn>perly ho viewed in the huge persj>oc- 
live of Stale needs. Of the 18Statesuperin|endentsorcommissionors 
of education answering tho communication, 10 are unraservedly 
in favor of the systcan, 4 wish to siispend Judgment until they ' 
have had l)etter opjwrtunity to stinly tho results of tho training- 
w-hool work, t)th«'rs <lo ju>t commit themsolVe.s one way or the 
other; finally, 1 is opposed to teaching courses in tho high schools 
bf his own State, but mainly hecauso ho beliex'c's tho normal schools 
Within tho State are able to cope with tho situation of providing a 
snllicient mim^^r of rural teachers. Tho e.xcerpts follow 
Supt. W. I). Koss, Kansas: 


<irarliiatos nf thu normal sc hooln uro almost alwa>n nMo to noniro jtwido 9nd 
\u):h school positions, ami, nmtHHjiiciitly, rardy go into tho romitry schools, nor 
'would tho establishment of additional StaU» norma] s<’IiooIh greatly improve condi- 
tions in this rc'spect, b<*caiis<* students would not fwl that they could go to tho expenno 
of hnidng homo ami taking a four >’oar«' courso in order to prt»pa?e them«>Ive« to 
Ih‘( ome country teachers. Hut the fact that under tl^e nonnal-tmining.act they can 
{TcJ a year's profotviomil training in th<* local high-echool course and at the end of it 
Fcciiri' a Stale-wdde ciutificale goo<l inffeOnitely if successfully used is serving at onc^ 
to induce more young people to enter high school with tho intention of hocoming 
U*a(‘her8 and tb hold more of those entering school until the course is completed. 

This new course has given the high school itself a higher place in the issteem of th© 
people, because it serves in part to meet their demand for curricula that m mom 
practical, for ev^n b^lore |here was my attempt at special preparation for die work * . 

siibstantihlly 40 ^r ,c#t of all our high-scbool graduates weht immediately to 
fho introduction; of die normal4raining course has also had a most salutaiy eff^t 
u|>on the entire school life of the Communities concerned. The study of peychofogy, ) 
methods, and management ipves a new view to school problems and school responail * : 
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l•Htlo^ aiMMJiL. awakraitiK hax hiul a markwl effwt on the attitiulo of tho whole 
H-h.|..l towanl niatu-rw of .Iwipline ami a.lmint«traTioii. Thou, loo. iho ol«>rvati,a, 
work loL. not only Rivally Ik im-HUhI iho prwpooUvo toar hors, l.iii bv ma.-tiiiK inx,,, 
(Im‘ work of Iho loBchom vixiio.1 ha* alw) rroiillod in infusing how lifo 'and ononrv into 
Ihct work of th<«fmul(vi. 

Ex-^uptw Payjicm wSiilith, Maino: 

Wo do not ha VO aiiy appromi toarhiT-t mining: ('outno.s in puhlir hiph fJthool.'i in ' 
Staito. Wo havo had Mjch in wimo <»f tho aoadomioH Miht*idi/.€M| hv iho 

SuxU* for a iiumiMT of I havo found (Jiat tJim> <h)ui^*.s «>rve lo Honu? oxloni a 

hmuod urvu in tho way of pn^diuiior a fairly tnujicHl Unu hihi: rorju. It ha... 

(o mo that tlm anno. H^rvod hy (hmt ^'hbifls do on tho ivholo a ,i 

I0W4T prcifoR..lnnal Pt;uuhifi| of the fart tluM grad ua Ion of Mainlanl iionnt,| 

whooU am lc‘.<a likidy (o In. omphnvd ^nfhin thorn, rnmi tho Mimowlwi liinit.d 
oxjwnVmv that wc,ha\-o ha<l in Maino with «iHn>iidarv trainiuj? for toarla‘r» 

I them litilo Iikelihuo<l of tho approval of a K^'noral M-honm of hhrh m IkioI 

UniclKW tnujiinfr for tiio State a whole. 

8upt. Ert>tl L. Kot'lt'r, 

AMion mir |»r..«'nl sjwlom wii* iiilnwlun d it wa« the ctislom In n-Iy tiixui ihe hij-h 
w-hixd faoully for iho ariuloniir- loaohing, anil iho oimnly iiomial Irtiinin:; lom hor 

oi>ndiioU>.||ho|irarUoolonohing,iili!iringlhopr;idr*soflhoril.vsohoolsfi.rlhis”|.iiriN.^,. 

At prow-nt wo havo in o«< h nonnal sr hool Iwo loaohors, oiio a prinoijial who lak. » 
ohaipi' of Iho aoad. uiio loaohinp and iho olhor a oritio w ho haa ohaigo of u r,«,m ir i.n- 
M'liling iwnoral graih's and whioh n‘pnssoiil<< as noarly ;is may ho riiml si'hiad is.n- 
dilion^. Tho i riiio loarhor <liro< l.s iho |.r,i< li,.. louoh'ing. Tlio.so iwo toarhors ln\o 
nolhing on ihoir minds Imt iho inuning of rural loa. hors. Thoy un> M-loriod osix - 
oially for this jmrpoM'. Thoorrlinary high-.sohiHil loaohi-r i.sa sjKdalist in high sr h.».l 
eiilijocta and is noMoiii inU<n>sit>d in iho rural prohloni, 

Stipt. C. O. Si'luilz, Miniu'sotn : 

Thoso traininE doirarlmcnla have pIx.vol^lhoir usi fulnoss Wyond any <iuosiion. 
rho .-ounly mi|M'rimondonlaan> unaiiiimiua in Ihoir ufipixrval of tlii-s molhisi of iraiuiiiE 
loai'hora for rural « hi»>ls, Simai praclit ally Iho whole oulpiit of iho ,'<ta(o nornusl 
wliwla i» aUirlaal hy iho villago and oily si liis.la. tho liigh si'hisd IrwiniiiK donuii- 
mojita oonslJiulo virUially the only souroo for tho IniininE of rural loai hors. Tho 
• omiiily 8U|«Tiulomloula aiul suiMuiiiUuidouls of hiph who., Is r.s,|s.mio most Vx-vf- 
lenlly. with llm n«ull lhat tho hiph whisila aro Imiuphx u lilllo iioaror'tho oouiilry 
and tho vounlry ia brought a litilo noaror tho hiph w h.x.h.. In p proiit many ols.» 
TOuntry whoola adjiusont to Uie Iraininp doparlmont art. u*sl for j>ra. tioo puris««, 
aVt any mUs the whole uttent ion of the Htutlont teariiern ij< dinn h.nl to the vtMintrv 
aj hiKils. and Iho rx.ureo.of training ia adaj.lr-U onUroly to tl.o ncisla and rlomam'ls of 
the rountry ijchwi. ^ ‘ » 

I iH-liovo I urn safe in saying that the romillaof tho Iraininp doi«rlmouls in Mimic- 
sola high aohisds havo oxrxx ded Iho aniioipalious of iho «h<x,l aulhorili.-s and that 
Uu-se dei>arlmeu1s havo rxrmo lo stay as a praotioal and salisfar lory method of l raining 
teachers for rural schools. 

r; . : Ifowart! A. Gass, .thou Stato stiporiiiUMidi^tit of Missoum; 

Tim py^teti) to be a wise moye cHlucatiojaalJy, «DtH5 <o) it gives the fida- 
gotncal point of ww^to t.^acber:traming students and gives lliom tho proti?««>nal 
uUitiido hiwanl touching; (h) it oiuouragi^s ihoso high -schoof students who (h'sjrVlo 
toiuh to stay until they i^ntplete their high^hool course- (c) there sivin to bt a 
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numlH'rof'indirwtad^mntajrw. amonfr which ntighi Ik* rn<*ntJhi\cd :(1 ) Through miuiio- 
mcnta made hy the Sfato <ic|)artnu'nl lK*tier grade tivicherB havti Ijeen eet'tired in 
ti-Acher training scluvdt*; {2\ it rwimie some of the lietter high-echixd atudentn to iiirti 
Ui leaching a» n v^x'atioii; (3) it haa made Ih^WIs of (Hhuatioii aixjuainted with the 
pruhlcm of the pmhwoim! tmiiiing of tcai'hers; {4) the U^acher-training cmin» has 
aohni in promoting a pmfca^iorval epirit among the t^^chcra in achoohi where it ia 
tMfertHl T|ie Uw'her-fraining clam*!i Hfo t'omixiftiHi of gtxxl atudenta on the whole, 
Siiidenla ranking among the lower thirtl of high-st'hool atmienUi ate not allowed to 
tojlcr th(» cla^eea The (ciuhing of teach or- tmiiiing instruction ia, on the whole, good. 
Su|H*rin(ehdent8 and <xmimiiniLi«^ mmi enthusiaalic over the txjimxe. Thmigh it ia 
t.x) early to ajx*ak very positively, it ecema that, on the whole, the ti'a^herdrainitig 
graduates do aa gixxl work as teachem in the niml aduxds. 

Supt, J, Y, Joyner, ^orth Carolina: 

Hen* ami them a jx hcxd dtx« atlem])t to give a short normal or institnto 

though them is no apw'ial legal pmvision for this at the preaont time. Wo 
ha«l hojHHi that legal pmvision for it wotihl l>e made hy our h'gixlattm*, which recently 
adjounuMi, and that aspeinal appropriation wouhl ho matle for this purfX)»t»; hut noth- 
ing w’aa <louo. I may add that in my personal opinion such a sysU^m Ls not only wise 
hut nea**wary The principle has !hf approval of our State tiWhera’ aax»mhly and. 
of the various other Reaching organimtions of the Slate as well, and, as I aaid alwve, 
we had hojHxl that something would he the h^lature which mot this year, 

R\'-SupC hVank W, MiDor, Ohio 

I'rtmf pnxxmt inditalions lhtx«o <x>unty normal sclnxila im* smxx^ful. They prepare 
tca< lu*r« to remain in the niriil m»rv4ce heller than ihe n^gular Stale mwinals «lo All 
of tlK^MtorimiL* are Iwalixl in the smaller tow n.Hi or rund districts, and none of them 
an‘ ill croimectioh with, city high fX'h<x)lH. 

The studenfs come under the dire<M iullueiice of an aide <lin><'tor (in most c«a«»), 
and they g«'t an inspiration (xpiivnilent to that st*cuml in largi^r imrmal sciwola or 
ctillt'gea. Besides, Ohio Slate Univeraity (\st)K*rat4*8 with Ihcac* (XMinty^ iioriuals hy 
s^mdiug out exttmsion lecturx'ra and supi*rviHoi^ in doincetic whence and ogricultum. 
Thest* at'lnsds all under the dinvl suijervisiou of a supc‘rvis«ir of normal st hwls, 
wiio sjHMids a large part tif liis time on the road visiting th<i v^^rious c'^unty normals. 
The rounty su{MTtnteiulent is .ohligtHi to teach some of the time in tln«e county nor- 
mals. and Hie district suj.>eriutemlem muKl U*a<'h in them u|xm dircH lioii of the county 
hoard of cKlut^tioii. 

Supt. J. A. ChurcliiU, Oregon: 

The <xmnty 8U}>erintendcnt«, in gorn'ra!, «|X‘ak very highly of the wxirk done by 
these tcachem in the rural arhools of the State. The very ^t that we require 15 
weeks of teaching practice makes the course of espet'ial vahfo to Hie rural Hchools. as 
tlie teachers pn»panxl under such a course go into the niral schools with certain stand- 
ards which otherwise they would not hava They know the number of words a child 
should haye in his reading vocabulary at the end of the first month, how to pri*smit a 
language lesson to sw'ond or third grade pupils, the length of time re<|uir<xl of, an 
average pupil to he<x>mo tho'foughly groundoti in fractions amt docnmals, aipl mirch 
other infomation that disHhgtiiahes the teacher who psurtUlly trained, at leiist, from 
tho cmh who hasbad .no. training. 

Ex-Supt. Mdsoh S. StGue, Vormorit: 

Tlio' teacher^ training cotirses were oitahlisluHl for the purpose of meeting existing 
conditions ai4d of supplying the rural scltopLi with teacher^ spocially prepared tbord- 
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for. The two normal echoola, one of which is located in a village of less than 150 
element^ school children and the other in a village of less than 115 elementary 
schwl children, have never been able, on account of their unfortunate location and 
limi^ train^ capacities, to affect the rural schools in any largo degree. But the 
^her-traimng courses, through proper encoiirageinent, will be able to place a 
^ned teacher m every rural school in less than three years. These teachers will 
be as well equipped, if not better, through the special training received to teach the 
rural schools as the graduates from the one-year course of the normal schools who have 
received only general training. 


Supt. R. G. Stoarneg, Virginia: 


I 


Wc have bwn very much encouraged with the results of the normal-trainingdepart- 
ments. He have 25 normal-training classes in high schools and the last h'gislature' 
ipcreased the appropriation from $15,000 to $20,000. Each normal-training denari- 
ment coals the State $750, • ^ 

Supt, M, P. Shawkey, West Virginia: 

The law does not go into effect until next month, and wo have not as yet made out 
our coui^ of study. The course will probably be a four-year course after the eighth 
grade with something like one-fourth of the work devoted to education with a little 
practice teaching. I regret that I can nof give a saUafiu-tory report, but we are anxious 
that our work be startedpiit as nearly right as possible, and we aretheroforo giving 

the "question very careful preliminary study. 

Presidents of State normal schools and teachers’ colleges.— It lui.s 
bomi lussumod by many that the hnads-of the Statnl|iBmiil schools • 
would look upon the now teacher-training as an infringemeiit on tlio 
legitimate field of their schooLs, and that on this account they would 
be aligned agauist the, teacher- traiiiing courses. Tliis is not, on tire 
whole, the cade.. Of the 12 normal school pnisidents who answered 
tlie communication sent them, nine, express themselves as favorable; 
of these, three do not wish to he Quoted. Three out of the whole 
. number are opposed, one of whom likewise <lid not care to.ho fpioUHl. 
All seem to feel that the normal schools have suffered no 'serious 
effects ^om the high-school teaclier courses. At least four jrresi- 
denh? ilfc^j^of the opinion that the high-school courses have had a 
positively stimulating effect on their normal school .attenda'nce, 
Fintdly, it is the general opinion tlrat the teacher-training courses 
. must he looked upon as temporary expedients to he ahandonod as 
soon as the liormal schools can get their new rural school -depart- 
ments more fully organized. 

One of the presidents quoted as being opposed to the high school 
sysfiem-s feels that the new f ' ainlng encoura^ too m&ny immature « 
jwrsons to enter the teaching field j the othet finds this kind of instruc- 

■ . .•tipn,‘t,pogicar’ ^nd thinks thftt“i| 8hpiydd;»ot lj)p.encour^ 

ryesident, StBtiq 

■ .*0 WVe , , 
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Our ndmal school has felt no serious effect Irom the establishment of these t9ro- 
ing schools, as we have this year the largest enrollment in our lustory, I can not say 
that they have been a stimulus or a deterrent. The increase in our attendance may 
have been due simply to the growing popularity of the normal school. Of couree, 
this attendance possibly jnight have been increased if there had been no normal 
training high schools. ^ 

Our normal school has not been in any wise able to furnish teachers for the rural 
districts. Our graduates are much sought after by the towns and cities. I think, * 
too, it will be found that this is the case with the graduates from the normal training 
high schools. - 

f (’onsider the normal training high school a temporary expedient, as only in 

will it ever be the case that the breadth of teacher-training obtained in thesh 
schools wil 1 be m\eq uate to meet the needs" for which normal schools are established . 

Prosideiit H. II. Seerloy, Iowa State Teachers Colfege, Cbdar Falls: 

Under Qur present system the boys and girls of the coimtry are able to go to the town 
high schools, and if such persons' are being prepared for rural teachers I have no doubt 
they would lie thoroughly familiar with the environment. The plan as proposed 
undertakes to prepare any high school pupil for the , position of rural teacher. The 
course of instruction is a beginning one and in most places there is Veiy little practice • 
of toot hing and in some instituttons very little knowllllge of niral school teaching. 

Those teachers receive their certificates from the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and not from the board of examiners. This latter board has charge of all other 
certificates issued in the State of Iowa. Persons who are employed to do this teacher- 
trainiiig are approved by the department of public instruction . Many of them have ^ 
hud no special preparation for the work undertaken. In so far as I can see it has had 
no effect except to boost the attondance of this institution. ^ 

President T. W. Butcher, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia; 

VVe do not have the county training schools in Kansas, but ma;iy of our larger high 
BchcKiIs offer i^oUrsos for teacliers; These courses are known as normal traiiiine courses, 
ami they are given under the direction of the State board of education. They do 
igm h g(KMl, but they do not solve the problem for the rural schools. The courseware - 
given by city teachers in city systems without the rural atinasphere or attitude. For 
the ino.st part^thostudentsih Irainingare.cUy bred. Wedo not feel that there schools 
hurt iho normal schools in the least. Many of their students come bai-k to us for 
advam ed training, and, as one of our men puts it, the idea of “normal training” in * 
the high schM lines the student up, so to spt^ak, with the whole idea of % nowd 
school education. ' . , * 

^ Two or three per cent of the niral-schodl teachers of Kansas are graduates of neiw 
mal school. Nearly all of our secondary school gmduates po into rural-school w6tk> 
but most of them, do not remain p<»rmanently for tlie reason that they are absorbed 
by the cities as soon as they make additional preparation. # 


President Jehn R. Kirk, State Normal School^ Kirks ville^ Mo.: 

I was the mail who wrote and offered the resolution to try out the teacheMiainiag 
coUrres in this State, J am how in greve dotjbt a^ to the e^citoy of htigh school t^M^her-'*. 
tradiUhg courses, 'Mth All dUe.r^Miect to th0 pOoiilO who atp icoa,dwtl®s thoee'ootoii-t^ 

' I fca^, tho^aie- prodtacing a coplSd^nce in 'tie ihtenfMmg t(^her&’ydihont |ult'^ 
stantial for th© coniideliic,®.,. lly ij|hpre®t|on lit tBat Ihe schetnc js 
tod immtiature young pel^p tp; t^ jrOfeMon of toachilag ppepiatUto]^., 
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rural teftchers. My irapi^^ontstb^al^^^ °f 

town gWs who take the teachL t«l£U ‘ P'°P®f»^«“ ®f ‘h® young 

s?“r;ssr.r»“'r^‘^ 

courees ia rural educatibn Th* h!»h ‘he actual ft^commumty setting for the 

President D. W. Hayes, Peru S'toto Normal School. NeJirasku • 

LTr'-ss^rr;;' ““»» 
rir^‘,^£‘s£-i3“ 

^.dlrtlotdeem ‘he^raT^rag l™"et ^ T ^ 

about 400 in all. ‘**® State Normal 50 to 50. . In other words, 

«i»«.nM,by.h.cu, 

«M, (l,i. yj, I,™Si ^ Lri^r'T'’ ^ "’l"8» i”l« lk« ™»l 

receiving $360 each year out of the Suit i training high schools in Nebraska 

tinned for a ultT !“ *>® «■"- 

training is the ideal training for rural t^h^"* f ’hir" 

President R. I 
Greenville, N. C. 

”» S- rjs:r' 

Siatd, ^ answer weKta irr 1 ‘"“ning schools of our 

In »'yi. .|7»:S“ S,rnlr.S ", ‘Xm ,' "£ ”• ‘“1“”^ "• 

build these normal schools-then our teaeheis. «. ii\ teachers, and if it does not 
a portion of pur teachem will have to vet ih • » • ‘hrir training, at least 

,, dent of a f ‘h® Wgh schools. As prcsi- 

high schoote. On the other hand I do hot he^™** ^'ungehould hot J>p gi ven in the 
top much teacher training, because the 

m^hoo. 


W 0 >t 


I Wright, East Curolina'Teachers Training Scliool, 
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the character and kind that would give one prepalation for mmt school work. The ' ' 
life and atmosphere of the high school would tend to draw one from it. The teaclm 
also have been educated away from what the timl school requires, and in the ^ 

are hot in sympathy with the rural school spirit. .1 can not conceive how the average 
high school could prepare the average young person f^r effective work in the rural 
schools, Jt is not a logical proposition, and should not be encouraged. ^ 

' President J. W. Crabtree, River Falls State Normal School, Wis- 

coiiJiin: % ' 

1 do ifif feel certain that county and high school normal training should be a per- 
muiient feature of our system of preparing teachers for their work. I am confident / 
that county training schools and normal training high schools have met at feast a 
temporary need in Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Minnesota. These schools should be 
continued ^ some time, and po^ibly for all time. I i>elieve, however, wo should 
look upon^Ks arrangement as being in the experimental stages at the present time. 

State supervisors of teacher training in high. schools and county normal 
schools.— Supervisors employed by the State departments of educa- 
tion have immediate inspection of the liigh schools in which rural 
teacher training is in operatiom They come into personal touch 
with the directors and special teachers in these classes and depart-* 
ments and also see the teachers in training at Work in their classes 
and in the practice schools. They are, therefore, in a position to 
speak with authority. Of the supervisors or inspectors included in 
the list given below, not a single high-school inspector is out and out 
opposed to the system, although while one doubts the advisability of 
extending it to all the high schools in his State, another would prefer 
to see tins kind of teaching limited to the '^real county normal 
sHiools.'^ The others may be classed as enthusiastic on the results 
attained tip to the present time. The supervisors agree, in general, 
that the new courses tend to make the high-school students more 
earnest and studious while in school, and that the school reacts to 
the 'Miew dignity and definiteness of purpose in a most satisfactory 
way.^’ All the supervisors realize that the teacher-training courses 
have many weaknesses which should be remedied as soon ^ possible. 

A few believe that the schools will become permanent teaching iijsti- ■ 
tutions in their States, while several others look ijipon them as tem- 
porary expedients, to be abolished as soon as the State normal school 
become able to prepare the requisite number of rural teachers to fill 
the annual vacancies. 

F. L. Mahaimah, ex-inspector of normal training in high sohopla, 
Iowa: 


Itufiqu<MdonfeWy a larger numiber of proapeefive ^)R^room ; 
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^ZSf CiiU beTw s 

nature of the case the one-rpom rural sqhool must of necesaitv look to tho hic 2 
for Its fiupplv of tcachpra if *;.v, i 1 1 uAxeeaiiy look to tJnie high school 

normal training coureo is ideal nor i) nf ’f * ^ school 

.ve,^"SrL Z “ ^'"2^ T ”' ““ “"‘ '»"*»l I— <1.1 1- 

btate Inspector of High Schools J. W. Taylor, Maine • 

permanent advantage to the eyetem. th^"«8heut tho State wonJd reault in 

Teacher-training Inspector M. G. Neale, Missouri : 

twkly are allowed to enter the tpaoh f the upper two-thirds of the studept 

Mow a year by the State dor»rim«„f "® 8‘ven two esamina- 

work doSXe^eKS: "ntreSLm^te 


;iW- ^ ^ ' * ■ . ■ ” 
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i 

the weak points in pur system in Missouri are, in my opinion: The fact that not ^ 
enough attention is paid to rural life and rural*! ife needs. Some of the psychology 
very closely connected with the problems of teaehing. This part of die course 
shoul^f be made more practical if possible. It seems to be a little too th^iedcal 
os at present outlined. ' * 

It is my opinion that it will be a permanent feature of high*school work in the State 
oj Missouri. It mky bo that later an extra year of work will be requited of h|gh- 
s^ hool students who would l>o teachers, but it seems to fill a real need in this State 
uiid willj I tiiink, not be given up. 

• 

Normal 'Tramii)g Inspector G. A. Gregory, Nebraska: 

The normal training comes in immediate contact vrith all the pupils of the high 
8<'hool, so that those who are inclided to undertake teaching readUy enter the classes 
and for two years have their minds on a definite end; i. e., teaching. This leads them 
M he more earnest, studious, and observant, watc'hiifg teachers as to their methods, 
learning self-control and scdf-dircction, all of which make for manliness and 
])erw)riality. ' 

In our Nelq^osKa normal training system wo have the frce-high-school law, which 
places thousands ottlft Ixjst type of riiral pupils in our normal training classes. These 
with few exceptions bec*ome our l)C8t normal trainers, who go back into the country 
to leach, '{his hai)i)y combiuatiou is w'orking so well that there is prospect of a long 
continuance of normal training in high schools. There are 4,000 normal training 
jMipils in the junior and senior classes; about 2,000 will graduate. There ia room for 
all those to toa^ h in the rural schools, and our regulations will not permit them to 
tench in any pl;u*e but rural schools or small towns until after two years of teaching 
exjH'rieiKe. This ix)licy puts a large numiHjr of good teachers in the rural schools. 
li costs the fState about $40 per normal traiidiig pupil, prepared to teach. It costa 
over $100 per pupil to put them through the State Jiormals, 

Oiir pupils who are developed for teaching through the normal training in high 
schools are largely rural pupils or else pupils from small or rural towns, and in eveiy 
normal training school there are iiuml>ers from the country who mingle in common with 
town or city pupils and oh the average are fully the equal of the urban pupil. 

17 nry G. Williams, State supervisor of county normal schools, 

Ollio : 




It' is the pur|K)seof these county normal schools to train teachers only for the rural 
an<l village sc hools of the State and the diploma given on the conclusion of a one-. 
year course following graduation from a four-year high school course entitles the 
holder to a certilirate. without examination, to he issued by any county board of 
examiners in the State. These certiheates are valid only in the rural and *el®mentS!J^ 
R'hools of the State. This results in a careful selection of the studeht body on entering 
the county normal school. They know before they enter sometMng of the value of 
(he training they will receive and the value of the certificate that will follow, The 
result is that no students enter the county normal schools who are not willing to teach 
ill the rural and village schools of the county. In this way we secure young people 
who in sympathy with rural life and with the pmblems of the mml ^hodis.. ^ ' 

W. E. i<ar8on, Stato rural school iiiEpector, Wiscoidisjn a 

I look upon mral teacjier treiaing in pchotfl aa a expedient laigSr 

a pentpaaeBi-. feature. .beljey®7lil£! waai /hiral ’ecttpnj^ ' j 

teftcWng #iH be Bap!6fii^<| yocatitti,, Tiie.lBlh ecluool work, IiB^oyeh.ehouldevdn ,• 
thc'D bti a gieafer lacte itf the tnat'teir, as the profeeainnal work to 'be dona in ti siJhciaii t 
]>rofei«i<)n.ai ,8cbopl will depend upon' the previous academic trafinioife the studenta ‘ 
havehad, ,■ ... .. 
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life the ouUook <uid lovoofcountiy 

The only way to bring that alxMitie to get S 

proper kind of teachen, who can show up the great ponibilitiea in countiy life 

• Cfmnty and district «t/)mnten<?ente.-Tho f<sfimony of these mm 
.. and women is of viteJ interest since (heir chief concern i#o find and 
Wp 111 the schpoJs the beit teachere availahlc. Witho^ exception 
they declare the new teacher product more efficient than the old 
teachers who came into the schools on county or other local certifi- 
catra. A few superintendcnt.s even go so far as to declare that the 
^hfn, (ro„ l^h ,el,o„k are » offloicl ». Iho 
to them from the normal schools. Wny find that the new teachem 
. undemtand more thoroughly the Heeds of.country life and are more 

* ‘ communities, whUo a few declare that 

the high-school-trnined teachers Imve no ilearer. understanding of 

of the old schools. 

The following excerpts are suggestive: 

County Superintendent W. K. Edwards, Benton County, Ark! : ^ 

■ . otBdottt than the old tea^^hors bw auge they are mm> able to nreoam 

Md follow a mutable dwly program. aiul to grade tho ar hool more cffwlivol v ^ They 

^ ZS to *" tiraduatea «f toa« her.traimi;g achollB 

are uaually more inat.ire in years and have had a wider range of reading J well a^' 

Coonly Siipa-inl^ndonl Carolyn E. Fotsravc, D,U,» Ooumy, Io« „; 

fmm*^r,7 “'y question concerning our work, for I feel (ho leachcis 

£ our three high schools have been a great help ii> onr 

forc e of teachers and I hope next year to have mote of them. It is helping us to solve 
^e problem of better teachers for our rural districts. I think cveiy tcai hor from this 

inSto r?- T ^ "* They, see^ 

intei^t Ml (he work. Their schoolhouses show it also. They put up exhibit work 
keep the room neat, and. seem to, enjoy tho children. 

County Suiierintendent W. L. Peck, Allainakoo County, Iowa: 

rae fact Aat ifachers are required to teach in the different grades under tho 

m «‘ro„g.«dva„tarorZtuS 

inj work they haw had m agriculture in this course has espcdally pronaied thorn 

bettor than the teachers who do not have this training. ^ * 

the normal training course in the high schools has accoro- 
phA^ more, good than anything that him been done ttr the niral schools of this 

County Superintendent H. C. MooUef, Biona Vista County, Iowa: 

**5**«" coimty now who have taken the high school 

^ ® 4 »l»t the W^piiOTe ui Bitdh schools in this State is ^g to insult' 

- in much good to the rural schte s. Those ^ ' 


$ 


^ A. .alJ . bl’jUWW lU UU8 CfCatO IS gOlng tO h)0Ult 

--4Vi^frLnhnVi!dtlMi^ schfols. ;T^,teMeni iaro stro^ both scholarship 

I telieve that they have i 


^ ^ avenge rural teacher, I belie 
better .^izatien of the probleihs befoie them as huai teachers. 
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County Superintendent Geo. F. Munier, McLeod Coumty, Mum*: 

Ifeix^tofore we have had to get .our teachers from the high-sehool graduate* who 
wen‘ nicjitalfy freiih on the high-school aubjeets, but sorely ruety on the grade work. 
Furthermore, they never obnorved any side but that from the stimdpoint of the pupil 
and were entirely ignorant of miy pedagogical principles. They knew not how nor 
where to begin any subject or ^de of work and, therefore, the first year’s work wm 
little letter than a sham school, consisting of a hionotonous day after day textlmok 
recitation. We find the normal-trained people at least possessed Qf ideas to work 
outand even though these ideas are borrowed, they prove out far mom profitable to 
the schools than using up a whole term in order to become acquainted with the work. 

The teacher without normal trainmg has the tools to work with but knows not how 
to use* them, while the normal^ teacher is possessed with the same tools and is given 
methods for their uses, although she has got to insert her own personality and make 
them somewhat her own in brdei* ttf make them of much v’alue to her. 

County Suporintondent Dorothea Rolls, Hall County, Nebr,: 

^he teachers trained in our normal training high schools do very credita.ble work, 
and r am satisfied with them. They do better work as a nile than tejachers who have 
had hut the eight weeks’ summer normal work. 

A number of these.teachers take considerable interest in coiiimimity life, but most 
of j hern ar<* rather young and inexperienced to make good teachers. I think our normal 
high .schools do not take up this phase of the work as much as might be possible. 

County Superintendent Mabel E. Kirk, Clay County, Nebr.: 

ou ask if I am satisfied with the graduates of the teacher-training departments 
in high schools. No; I am not, although they are liettor prepared than teachers who 
have not had such professional pn*paration. They are stronger than such teacheni 
in that they have a lietter comprel^enHion of the difficulties and duties of the profestdon, 
have some ideas as to methods and systems of instruction and discipline and, to sum 
lip, know just enough to know how much they don’t know, .>o are willing to study and 
ob.scrye so that they may learn more, 

I can^t see that they havo.any better mastery of the problems of country life than 
haci their predecessors, or that they devote any more time tq country commimity 
activities. This is thb fault of the schools. They do not train pupils along these 
lines. 


County Superinbefidcnt Hannah C. Johnson, Boone County, Nebr.: 

I wish to state that the graduates of the normal-training course of our high schools 
make our strongest rural teachers. I have found that they enter the teaching pro- 
fession with a clearer vision of their opportunities and responsibilities as teachers 
than those who begin teaching without any profesHional training or those who have 
Uikcn a term or two of eight weeks at some normal school. This is especially true of 
thase graduates which come from high schools having superior normal-treining teachers 
and strong work done in the grades wtiere they observe actuied school work orilct as 
cadets. They catch the spirit of these teachers and more or Jess dhconsciously foSJow 
Iheir example in their otpiHidhQola later oii. Their biethoda, under these conditions, 
awi far better and t^eir attitewie toward a suceesa, of their chosen profession 

IS more commendable than with l»ner ^ . 

^ . Couiity, Superintendent Miimie B . Millef) Holfc Nebr^; • , 

They have a better generai educffil^on and are older tto the ordinary teacber. 
Th(‘y are stronger in imparting knpwle^ and are better iii disdp|ne'i do moro sys? 
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tematic work ttdUtethrirwork, which rconridorneceswyfw Thev 

> aeem to undentaad rural conditions hotter and do more commimi^ work. ^ 

County Superintendent W. S. Fogarty, Preble County, Ohio: 

it normal^hool work in our coiuity 

““v ^ do nextvcarin thoirscho^ 

^ Wh V®,' ““t ‘>»oy will rio far better work than th^ 

^ teachers who have had no training except the academic courre in the high iSThwl 

County Superintendent j. E. Myers, Cook County, Oreg. : 

noIS aentimentaU^ and old fogyism if their 

normal teacher has been strictly up to date; they take more kindly to^culS 
tendencies, tonature study; they are inclined to court the parent-teihe«^S» 
to^ura^the closer union of the home and schbol; thoy^iu.^ Vort 
Mmtiy and hy-e done much to bring the standard of the littfo rural school up to the 
near effiaency of the town school. Results: Our young nlral children draw « h«i 
^ o m*’ * Httle, folk dance a little, sing a little, tell a story well ’ 

_ to the main their preparation has made them stronger than they othe^ would 

^slratthfS. “ 

^^District Supcrintondont E. S. Boyd, Grand Isle County, Albui^, 

I •« only partly satl-fiwl with them, they are stronger than imtrained teacher^ 
knowledge of method.s, cooperate with the supervisor better are 
somewhat more progressive, and have had a little practice. They do not seem 
^ly to have any better Imowlodge of the probtms oTco^^lriTrS 
teacher ^ imt^ed teachers, and they do not seem to devote anyZre time m 

countrj'difo activities tiian othei* who are not trained. ' ' 

“? stager than the teachers who have had no technical prepara- 
tion for they come to mo with a good spirit of cooperationwthey are itecustCoTL 

have some knowledge of methL 

the^havo had at least a little practice in actual teaching, while in the training wbool ’ 

County Superintendent E. B. Bergquist, Goodhue County, Minn.: 

soh,^!I! *® “fkools of teacher training in high 

echools. It u practically our only source of professionally trained teachenf as erad- 
^tes of the State normal schools wilT not teach in the cbLtry wTe’n ' 

by extreme nw^ty, and these are very often such as can not secure places in the 
vnhi^h lH^ find that toe togh-school training graduates have had thrrural school 
problems held up to them during their entire counbdie their immediate problems and 
in this county oimh cadet spends several weeks in some country schMl'diirtne her 
These gradim^ know exactly whai to do on to^e .firafty^rschS 
and need not floimder around in hopeless experiments for toe tint few yeare. 

County Superintend ent W. C. Johnson, Audraii County, Mo. : 

^ iteSol^hto^^'^* beginnnmand most of the ekperienied teacheis, 

of this also - > 

,.^usn toeytoave^ tome prai^tal brofesriohal " 

*** ^ *•’ to ftoto^ld haWi, 
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l)istriof^Superintendent of Schools Ellen E. Baldwin, Chenango 
County, N. Y.: 

Tlio tvachere in my dia^ct from training claados are, aa a whole, better thaij teachew 
without thia training. They have ideas concerning methods of teaching which they 
usr. They are more progressive in many waj-s. 

District Superintendent of Schools J. N. Palmer, Cliautauqua 
Coiiuty, N. Y. : 

Our training classy are successful. Natujpally, our normal schools turn out a higher 
gnulo of U‘achers; but the cl^uree is so long that many feel that they can not afford 
tlie ( ourse. If they had to depend upon theiw schools entirely we could not supply 
icurlu*t> for all our schools. Even under present arrangements thesupply and demand 
aro pri‘tty woltlialanCed. Tho^ teachers from thc4nuning classes are, as a rule, faithful 
and (juite efficient. . 

District Superintendent Arthur W. Eddy, Middlebury, Union Dis- 
trict, Vt.:. 

In our classes in Middlebury High School we have trained during the past three 
years 31 U*achers, and wo have 11 who will gnish the couree next month. Thirty of 
have gone into rural school w^ork in Vermont, one is teaching in a convent 
wliorj' Aw took the \*ail this >xdDter. I have been pretty well satisfy with the work 
<lonc. They know what to do in their schools at the start; they liave a sj'stem for 
tearhing reading that is effective; they know w’hat to require of children; and they 
!ui\ e Considered their relations to a rural public and have entered upon the work 
knowing the t>q>o of problems to be met, since they have recently reriewed the common 
soljool l>ranclu*8 with a view' to teaching them and taken up methods of presentation; 
ilu y are much superior to the ordinary high school graduate w ithout training. 

District Superintendent Sylvan us Anf^^ane County, Wis,: 

My ex})erience with teachcra trained in high schools h^s been very satisfactory, 
^ curly all of them are from the niritl communities, so are well .acquainted with the 
conditions in the schwls in which they expect to teach. Theymro. much stronger in 
all ways than those who liave had' no training for leaching; thej'are more resourceful, 
more earnest; they have definite concepts of w:ork and a good idea of w'hat should be 
done. In the community they are more active than former teachers, and have been 
truined to do social center w ork of \'alue. I have about 25 such teachers in our schools, 
ami their work stands out strong when compared with that of tho^e whodiave had no 
training. . ^ . 




* ■ 
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teachhi.training courses in second, 
suggestions FOR THEIR IMPROVE* 

Oeneralmmmary.—X fm facte.staiul out pmmuiwitly in t|io for»>- 
gouig pogca. Among tlu«o uro iho following: 

1. Rural school trauiing courst« were oiganizod bocauso tho n«H'«l 
was urgent. than one-third of our rur..l tenchom Imvo ha<l 

imy professional preparation before entering tho field of teacbher. 
^0 normal schools have boon unable, because of the great demands 
made on them for city and town teachers, to dp much for spcciaJia d 
preparation of rural teachers. Educators have had the choice 
between wntmuing the old system of recruiting the ranks of rural 
teachers from the inunature young men and women coming fnuu. 
top grades And the lower high school classes, w'oak in ncadomic sul^ 
jecte ^d without any professional pit>parnlion, or utiUziiig the most 
. available s^ndary schopls-the high schools-diroctly or indire<-tlv 
m the work of provi<ling a supply of teachers with at least st.mo 
ShiT^bjlcte “ teaching knowledge „f common 

2: Educat^ differ greatly in their opinion ns to whether (he new 
told of teacher-preparation Vill bwome permanent (ir is to be con- 
sidered as a mero temporai^ expedieiit. The majority opinion 
seems to be toward tho latter. \ > , ’ 

3. The l%h-school system dhould probably be lookeil upon as 
a step m the evolution of teacher-preparation ui our countiy— an 
evolution brought about laigely through the unpnwdented fndustrial 
change in American national life during the last' few years. There ’ 

^ se^ to bo general agreement that the new kind of teacher-prepa- 

^ «"til the great 

jETil t^x^bers shall have become satisfied some W 

probably depend on the wiUuig-/' 
'^rraal schools to adjust themsolvM to tho new 

4, The tewher-t^iing courses are, in process of dovelopntent. 
Ayiulp sup^or t^ the old system of no preparation at all, thi^are 

niade. They.aro really litUe' morethan 
" ^bboja n^ti i^ to^^ teachers who 

i toademio ^and jirotenal preparation. 

- * tborough kndwledgp of mdderii agri- 

cultural life and rural needs. That the seoon^ry school tra^ 
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colirsfs hare not yet to any appreciable extent provided teachers 
who measure up to these standardsjs conceded by the most enthu* 
siastic supporters of the high school system. 

• T!ie seooodary schools can scarcely l>e expected to produce idW 
teachers for the rural districts. Their graduates will always lack 
maturity and expi'rience. The professional preparation muat be 
piH)vided in an environment full of difficulties and in an atmosphere 
pauly adapted to rural teaching. But it should he possible to make 
tlio sclw)ols much more cfTcH'tive than they are -now. 

I\rth}ent quesfwns on the present system. — It appears from the 
foregoing study that thon^ are many outstanding (juostions which 
must yH ,bo answered, 

1, Should the work be t>iganized as a part of the regular high 
sc hool cx)urses or sliould there be separate departments' for teacher- 
truiiiiiig ? 

2. If the work is organized ns a part of the regular high school 
course's, iW much time should be devoted to the pmfeasional 
work and when? ' 

If the teacher-training is organized ns a sepana,te department, 
wluU should he the length of Uie course and What should the requirp- 
ments he for admission? 

I. Wlmt attention should be given to sociological and other 
prohloms of country life ? 

5. Is it advisable to make use of practice schools. If shouid 
they bo the elementary schools of the local system or near-by rural 
schools, or both ? » ' 


B. Just whnt t-hould be included in the course of study — ^just what 
n views, what professional studies, etc. ? 

7. hinally, what special preparation should.be required of the 
director or teachers in charge of the professional work? " 

The training-courses organized as separate departments or as part 
of the regular high sciwol course . — It w^as shown above that only ono 
Stale has true county normal schools; 5 States have separate depart- 
mojits for training teachers in more or less dm^ct conliection with 
the high schools, and 16 other States give the "teachpr-training as a 
part of the regular high school courses. There is much disa^emeht 
as to which system of organization is the most satisfactory. 

I'he county homnaal schools have the advantage of being of and for 
rural folk; at the sato© timoHheir courses are too shoj‘t to provide a 
l-eally adequate academic preparation. If their courses of study were 
lengthep^ by at I^ast one year-^a thing difficult Of accom pliflbm en 
without the students into other higher schook— much xnore 

mature teachers coidd be sent into the field, * . 

, TSiivadherenta pf^ separate departments in connection wiith high 
schools point out that under their system there is less ‘interference 
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With Ui« academic work of the high school than whoro the traiiung i« 
a part of the regular course. Tlus is troo where the special deparU 
ments draw their students from among high school graduates only/ 
but whore Uiey accept them from tho tliird or fourth high sc!i<io| 
years, as is done in several States, there is grave danger of drawing 
tlie studenta away from liigh scImhJ too early.. It would bo better in 
such case t»» keep tlieni in high school for the regular four years and 

give the reviews and pedagtigy in the regular couree; . 

Wisdom. *>/ oyanizing the vrork as n fifth or graduate year.— In only 
two of the 21 Statesman student.4 obtain teacher-training ('ertificatis 
without having completed four years of liigh school work. Tlio otlier 
; States require that students complete as a minimum a ri\gular four- 
year course in a standard high school. 

'^ero is a gniwing conviction ainong the educatom most intimate > 
with tho training schools that the course should be giveii 0.3 a tifih 
or graduate year. Teachers in the mod^ rural schools, it is recog- 
mzod, need at least as much education, profossionanuiowledge, skill, 
and maturity as teachers in urban and town schools. Tlus is im- 
possible of attainment in a four-year academic institutioiu To add 
one and even two yeacs to tho standard liigh school course would be 
hjglily desirable — though in some Stales probably impraeticuhlo vt‘i 
for many reasons. Four Sutes already limitrtho wnrk td fifth- veur 
students, and four other States report that a ma/ority of their matric- 
ulahts have completed accredited four-year liigh whool courses bi*- 
fore entering tho training classes. ' 

A questionnaire addrossed to each of the departmcfits of education 

in the 21 States concerned brought these interesting results: Four- 
teen State departments of education favor organizing tho training 
work os OLfifth-year course; four are undecided and express no opin- 
ion; and three believe that the course should bo included in or at 
least should be made to parallel the regular four-year liigh school 
course. State superintendent A. M. Deyoe, of Iowa, has this to say: 

Wo favor the organiaation of the work as a graduate course.. This wilt free the 
iwpil from tho requirenumta of the rigid high school rociUtioQ piognun/freo her from 

outside metivitiea incident to the high school work, and permit ' 
entire attention to tho teacher training work through elasticity of tho daily program. ‘ 
It ^11 also in Iowa free tho student from the rather rigid requirements for on- 

^n(^ courses which have been impoeed. . . 

Stflita. Superin terideut J* A. Churchill, of Oregon, speaks in much 
ruie same vein . when he sajns: 

<<> in the / , 

^ffth f Many i>upib ;iq thu could not makh it a **aafety-firat^^^ 

others who dp take the course in the foturth yw CH>tdd not alloid/ 

*0 remain in school to take it the fifth year. Many parents feel that after they have 
^aacrmced for the purpoeevpf aehding the <!‘hild throu^ school for foqr yekn they can' 
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not do <10 Cor a fifth >'oar when other membeni of the family are coming on into the high 
school and requiring Uiat they too bo given a high school education. 

Deputy Commissioner of Education Tliomas E. Finegan, of Kew 
York, would go ovon further and giro the training departments a 
strong training course beyond liigh school education. He yrould 
rwjuirt'*— 

graduation fmm an approved high school course Cor admission and a two-year^ pproved 
pnut‘s.^ionaU'ourse Cor graduation thorefnim. * * * The cinirw! should bo bitiad* 
Omni ami tlevelojHHl so os to meet the sooiolt^t'all cuiulitionsoC rural life. 

Miss MnbesI Carney# Static insptH'tor of - toucher training dc'part'* 
nicuts for Minnesota, likewise agrees that the course should he put 
on a graduate basis, but she bobeves it unwise to mako it a two-year 
course. She says: 

If! all t this courw* should ho hut one tvar in length in my. judgment. The high 
♦choiil system is a temporary sv^tem and there is grave danger of |K»rmitting it to l»o*‘ 
come a two-year course. Such an extension of limo will fasten the high achool s>^tem 
too pi rmanenlly u|>on any State and discourage 7ho dewlopmcnt of rural departments 
in Slate normal scliofils. Since all rural teachers should finally ho piYq>ared in SUto 
normal svh(K>band the high school »>’8tem'abandomH|, this extension of time is ex- 
teriiD'ly l*ad. 

The itHpimmienta forndmiasion should be os high as possible. The completion of 
I a four year high-st'hool course is desirable; that is, the werk should be placed on a 

r LTuduate basis as rapidly, as this can be done. When this is impossible senior rank 

I slum Id be roffuired for admission. 


The viow that tlio course should not go beyond the fourth year of 


I do not believe that the work should be oiganizod as a fifth or graduate year. The 
purjxx^ of organising teacher-training high schools in \V<«t Viiginin was to aid in 
y pn>vi(ling a supply of teachers for the rural schools who have had smne professional 
prepimuion for (heir work. If tho time required for graduation from these schoob 
IS nmio too long, it wiJI tend to discourage prospective teachers from enrolling in 
thes<‘ courses. 

• * 

A reasomhle iUmdard (ff attainmeni.— Tho excerpts given above 
naturally reflect conditions and needs as they are in the States quoted. 
In a State which requires a minim^ of four years o| academic and 
two years of pro;fessiqiuil work for graduation from its normal schools,. 

. there would bo little dilhculty in orgtypizing the secondary school 
• toachor-traiiung deportments on the l^is of a fifth year or even as a 
'.two-year course above high-^chool rank.. The problem is much 
more difficult in States in which the normal 'schools have. lower 
entrance ^yoquirements. _ It is regrettable that many State no^al . ' 
m1ioo}s accopb—often tmder le^al reil^u^metita-T--stqdenta of Jess, 
than lught-tKhoQl g^aduatien^^ ebmotimes -even taking^ them d|tttnt f 
from the eightif grade. Where such randitions prevail the high 
school add the normal school become competitors. -The iormer can 


of West Vi 


the high school is well expressed by 
of West Virginia, uiien he says: 
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■ its course beyoad high-schOol 

graduation without taking the Tisk of diminishing' the number of 
students who naturally would be attracted to the nomal schools 
m preference by reason of the ease with which a normml-schoOl 
coFtificate could obtained. 

By degrees, then, as the nonjial schools see their way clear to 
increase their requirements for entrance and graduation, the sec 

. ondary schools may be expected to strengthen and lengthen their 
courses also. ■ 

The reasonable ^standard” to be set up must be dictated by our 
countrj' s present ^eeds. It may be that liigh-school teacher-training 
courses must contmue as the chief source of rural teacher supply for 
many years to come. The courses of instruction ought, therefore, 

"'T'' ^ f«rmsh the candidates 

with the fu. lost academic preparation; (2) to provide them with the 
best possible professional preparation; and (3) . to do this work hi 

^ .» To set the standard at one year above high-school graduation is 

not requinng too much. The professional subjects and practice 
teaching could then, be given in the fifth year. The students should 
bo required to indicate their intention of taking the teachers’ course 
,not later than at the close of the second year of high school, and they 
should choose studies in their last two years of high school with I 
vim to preparing them directly for. rural teaching. Under this 
arr^gement a student would receive a high-school diploma and a 
cert%ate to teach m rural and village schools. The study courses 
Wiuld bo planned in cooperation with the State normal schools 

rivfc f to ®ow the.stidents advanced stand- 

mg for this fifth year of work. 

biiiT ilf oj the course oj study . students m 

Si prepared for teaching in rural 

ehouM(l ) have a definite knowledge of the fundameiiS problems of ' 

W « ^ ^ prepared to instruct the children in the particu- 

tel Tu”® 7 ^‘^tural people. In addition, the 

teachers should have a liberal amoimt of observation work and prac- , 

tice teachmg in real rural schools, for in such alone do they come 

fa^ to fade with the real problems of rural teaching. 

hf£ to include all these subjects in a regular W-year 

its .conMnts.to sych an eiint" ^ 

’ ^ .encountered in t% training wbi^ w the ' 

' the immath^ty^and gehoridiy dity ' 

, P®iof View.q£ the ai^eraee hiirh-snbonl „ a if 
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traihiiig work might woU given in a fifth' year. 'Hiis year's 
work should be preceded by a prenormal course embracing selected 
■ subjects taken throughout the third and fourth year of the high-school 
course. In this v(a,y the fiftl\ year could be devoted largely to simple 
phases of rural sociology or nirablife problems, to reviews an^ methods 
of teaching the fundamental subjects, to rural-school management, 
industrial subjects, and finally to practice teaching in local elementary 
schools and near-by rural Wools. . 

The course of study here reproduced was worked out by Miss Mabel 
Carney, of Minnesota, largely on the basis of such ‘suggestions as 
those given above. It is intended as a fifth-yaar course, preceded by 
a prenormal-school.selection of subjects. I* will be seen tlrat all the 
fundamental subjects offered in rural scliools are given important 
place. Much of the mdustrial work, including general agriculture, 
cooking, sewmg, and manual training, is given in the prcnormal 
course. The most important phases of those subjects ard then taken 
up from a somewhat different point of view in the fifth-year course. 
Practice teaching, general pedagogy, rural-school management, and 
country life are all given important place in the program: 

LIST OF PREHDRMAL SUBJECTS REQUIRED. 


American histon' 1 year^ 

Civics... i year. 

Commercial arithmetic, .t; ^ year. 

(J onoral agriculture. ............ J year. 

English, 4 years.. 


Health and hygiene i year. 

Commercial geography j year. 

Cooking (for girls) : . : 1 year. 

Sewing (for girls) i year. 

Manlial ti^ining (for boys) l year. 


Teacher-training course 
. Fall terra (12 wwks). 

P(‘dagogy. ^ 

* Arithmetic. 

Heading and phonite. 

Primary handwork (30 lessons). 

Nature study (30 lessons). 

Practice teaching (niour per day). 

General exercises (20 minutes). 


Winter terra (12 weekii). 

Rural-school managf^ment. 
Geography. 

English method. 

Hpt Ijinch and sewing (30 lessons). 
Drawing (30 lessons). 

Practice teaching {X hour per day). 
General exercises (2Q miunutes.) 

Spring iSm (12 weeks). 4 


. 


**' Country life (6 weeks)-^Rural health (6 weeks). 

History and civics. 

Nature study. , 

. Agriculture (30 lessons). 

Intermediate handWQrk (30 lessc®^ 

^ tfiuchvfip (I'houff per day), 

jvntevent«;(36leM^^no? {i^l» Weflk); Librtiy lnt>tiddd(361a8«ona^A^ * 

or eoi)^Cutively)> Book wporto and Professionai arricleo (30 leaBoiw— ojide per Week): 
Panm^nshlp lesBoto). - v , 


' X ':V;C 
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Suggestive curriculum Jor a JiJth, gf graduate year.—tn the curric- 
ulum which follows it is assumed that the student who enters the 
class IS n graduate from an accredited four-j@r high school. Ho 
should preferably have included in his course iiM the prenormal 
studies eiuunerated in the preceding jiaragraph. Teachers who have 
TOmpleted*a course such as this would conie into the teaching pro- 
n^ion with a fair degree of academic and professional preparation, 
^ey would nonnaUy he in their nineteenth or twentieth year, and 
should be able to teach a reasonably good school. How soon it may 
be practicable for all or oven a majority of the States to adopt such 
a fifth-year course is quite anotlier matter, which is left out of con- 
sidoration here. 

A ONE-VEAR’ CURRICULUM POR HIGII-SCHOOL TRAINING. 


Climes {fifth year). 


Practical introduction to touching 

A Mniple course embodying such principle ofcducati'on and oftewhing 
M wll aid the teachertin-trmning to orient himself and get a grasp of the 
fundamental principles which should precede observation and practice 
teaching and special methods and rural school management The couree 
18 necessarily elementary; little attempt is made to stress the psychical 
facts underlying the principles of teaching 
English..,.. 

A course in EngliA language, including grammar, oral and written com- 
I^tion, and spelling. The presupposition is that the students have 
<• already a^uired'a reasonably good English equipmentintheir high-school 
co^e. The presentcourseisintendedtointensifythe work dohe inhigh 

school, and particularly to emphasize the special phases of English that 
should be taught in elementary rural schools— how best to teach composi- 
tion; how much, when, and where to.teach grammar; and how. to teach and 
how much to include of spelling. 

Nature study— agriculture 

A course intended ob an approach to the central subject in every rural 
curriculum— i. e., agriculture— from the educational and spiritual rather 
than tl?o occupational point of view. The first term is devoted laigely to 
the general environment in which rurhl children Eve, mnito a study of 
, plants, birds, insects, etc., with practical methods of presentation— for the 
p^pose of placing cMldrpn in harmony vtith the nature environment 
/where they h ve, to the end that they may learn to love and honor the land . 
Rural health and sanitation 

A comprehensive cfiurse, including personal hygiene, school sanitation 
. and homo and community sanitation. It emphasizes the teacher’s own 
health and the influence of the pupil’s health pnstudy and school progress. 
Much time IS devoted to the principles of schmil sanitation, inducing ven- 
' ‘“F’ *^8hting, cottinrunicable diseases,' eti!. About one-fourth 

TO titoe.is given tO'l^diifJhonlesiMtstiod saaifas^'liVipl- wl& em- 


Total hours 
per week. 

5 
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Total hours 

^ \ per weok. 

Obt;iTvation aud police teaching. . — .v . . . , . .......... , 5 


Local elementary and nl^ar-hy rural Bchoola to be used as laboratory, as 
prerequisites for'best results in this course. Fully two-thirds of the time 
of this term is devoted to observation of class procedure and nianagement, 
technique, and drill le'ssons. Some time is devoted to a study of general ’ 
rural school conditions. No actual practice teaching is done during thi« 
term unless the class is too large to permit all required teaching to be com- 
pleted by the students during the second aud third terms, 

Ph yrical education. 2 

A course devoted to the signilicance of physical training, corrective exer- 
cirH‘s, etc. . ' » , 


Second term: weeks. 


25 


Rural school management and methods of teaching. 5 

A course devoted to the problems of rural-school organization, classroom 
proc'edure, daily program, and class technique. The study accompanies 


pra<;tice teaching— which begins the second term— fpom which it deriv^ 
its meaning, as the discussions in class usually grow out of the daily expe- 
riences gained in observation and practice teaching. ■ ' - 

Arithmetic and farm accounts *. 5 

A careful study of the fundaraental principles of arithmetic, and.Bpecial 
emphasis on application of these principles to the content matter available t 

in every rural environinont. (’onsiderable time is devoted to simple farm ' 

U(!countH. 

Il(‘iKling and phonics 5 


A course designed to give the student a comprehensive view of the aims 
and purpofltjs of teaching reading. Much time is given to how to teach (he 
Hubject, what the different groups should read, and how to correlate reading 
to other subjects in the program. 

School music . , 2 

This course is intended to prepare teachers to gi ve music as a regular class 
exercise in the rural schools. Much time is devoted to sight reading and 
part singing. The aim is largely to develop the power to read the printed 
score and appreciate choice music. 


Art ^ : 

Includes such phases of art as can be profitably undertaken in rural 
s(;hDols. It aims to develop appreciation of good pictures, understanding 
and love of the beautiful in nature, and outlines ways for impi^ving and 
beautifying the farm home. ' ^ 

Industrial arts v* 

A cour^ planned to help students prepare for such phases of industrial 
arts as should properly cover the first five years of the rural school course. 
The subject matter is planned to center about the activities of home and 
community, these activiHies are imitated ip projects mjEwle by paper, card- 
board*, clay, and other materials wMch are easily manipulate. 

Observation iuid practice teaching. . . . *> ,.,:A - •> - ♦>.. -u,. . 
^ ■ 'tthis cbp^4s c|a^^ .teaehi%M ;rural qi otler-el^iaen^yr^ 

' pmc^ce scliooiSy lahgpge, 0^|lk|, itnd 






l .f*5 • 
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Third ten,,: Uueek. . ToUlhoM^, 

_ RtimMifeproblema....; ' 

X thoroi^h-gomg course in the fundamental characteristics of nial life- * 
a history of its cUngeS from pioneering to modern agriculture; a statement 
.of Its pnmi^ institutions and agencies, with special emphasis on the home, 
church, and ^hool; place of the rural school in community leadership- 
modem schod organization. adminietraUon, and Supervision; farm com- . 

munity schools, rontinuation schools, extension courses, etc. ' ■ 

Hifilor^*' and community civics ♦ 

A Murse designed especially to teach the methods of these sily 

supplemenu what has already been learned, and gives especially the 
phaKS of history and community dvics which should be emphasized in ' 
niml sebMis. The course in civics stresses rural health and morals, ■ 
responwbihty m keeping rural communities wholesome and healthful -in 
protecting them from social vice, etc. * ’ 

Nature study— agriculture * 

The course continue the work begun’ wiA^^^ ■ 

a^culture-teaclimg in the laboratory of nature. The textbook is con- 
: the light of leading thread only. All students are expected to 

' Lk plate, and should grow indiddual gardens. 

School and home garfens, school and home projects, and club work receive 

• much attention. 

. Home economics (girls) 

A course which emphasizes sewing, cooking as approached through the . 

medium of Ae hot lunch, and similar phases of home economics which are 
practicable in the small rural school. 

Manual training (boys).. 

• This 18 a study of such manual activities as every farm boy should be 
acquaiifted wi A. It discourages the old limitation of keeping the boy at 

wOTk at a few highly finished or elaborated articles, and emphasizes ins^d , 
all the commonly practiced manual activities essential to successful agri- 

ciUtwl life, which include work in wood, leather, metal, and cement. ' 
Observation and practice teaching * ; ^ 

The course for this term continues the practice teaching by clasws and , ' 
subjwto, l^n with the second term. Geography, history, music, art. 

“><» tna'istnal work receive considerable attention. The last half of the 

tem IS devoted to room teaching; f. r., ihe practice teacher takes entire 
cDarge of the room. Conferences with critic teachers conUnued. 

Physical education! ( _ , 

Devoted chiefly to supervised play a^d^’es. ‘ ■ No 

Plt^ and use of the practice atdtMl.—mtm the first Umcher-trainini; - 
: departments were organized very little attention was paid to observa- 
tion and. practice teacl^. It was chiefly a question how best tfi 
prepare a lai^ge number ot teachers with sbuie degree of professional ' 
preparatoon—whiph usuaUy was limited to textbook courses, 
^^ntly^ t^inp hay^ ch^ 

to efliciehiiptoparoti^^^ " 

part of teiicher-plreparatiori in hkh schools. 


; u‘ u ■ ^ 

r;--'' 


as 
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* , ! 

Each of the 21 Statee requires at least a minimum amount of this 
work. Two or three States are satisfied with a small number of 
periods of observation study hi local elementary schools; in others 
it takes the form of both observation and practice teaching in loc^l 
('h iuentary and adjacent rur^ schools. 

TWi following table summarizes the answers to a questionnaire 
juhhessed to the State departments of the 21 States, concerning the 
advisability of ushig practice schools m this kind of teacher-prepara- 
tion. The table discloses that practically all the States reporting on 
the (luestion believe the practice schools invaluable to success in 
t<*acher-trainhig work. Indeed, one State alone doubts the advisa- 
hilit y of utilizing practice schools, and this one insists on observation 
work in all the training' departments. 

USE OF PRACTICE SCHOOLS. * * 

|<^nor\ : Is it advisublo to uso practice schools? If so, should they be lot^I elementary schools or rural 

schools, or both?] 


.Arkiincas.. 
Morida... . 


Iowa. 

\ 


Kuiisas.. 


M nine 


Mnryinnd. 
M icJiit'an . . 


Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Nebraska. . 

Nevada 

New York. 


Favor practice 
school. 


Opposeci to prac- 
tice school. 


No report 'No report . 

Yes 


Yes; hut local con- 
ditions prevent 
rigid standardiza- 
tion in organizing 
the work. 


particularly I 


Doubt the advisa-. 
biUty of prac- 
tice schools.* 


Yes ; ^ , 

with fUst six I 
grades. 

No report No report. 

Yea 


Yes; without prac- 
tice teaching 
course would be a 
force. 

Yes ..f 

do . 1 .... 

do 

do 


Kind of praotibe school. 


Rural. 


No report. 

In consolidated 
schools. 

These are our best 
• practice schools. 


Yes.^ 


No report . . 


Yes. 


.North Carolina., j No report . 

North Dakota...., Yes/ 

f>hio ,..do.,... 

Oklahoma ,...do 


Orego.i. 


If possible 

Yes.. 

d6:v...^ 

In sectiods where 
there are many, 
one-room schools. 


No report r*. | No report 

.1 Yes. 


Vcrni6nt**...v.,s. 
Viri^hia.... ■ ...1 
West Virgixiia, 
WJscon^.v... 


Yes; no high school 
should bo per- 
Wmltted to offer 
training courses' 
^thout observa- 
i^d pr^ce 
teaching. , 

♦Yes. 

Y^; v^i^j^ortaht. 
Yes . . .-t, .>> ^ , . . ; . . 


?^or$port...,. 




.do/. 


Yes. 


Ndr^port,^wv.**i..- 


I.ocal elementary. 


No report . 

These also. 

Make use of these 
also. 


Yes. 


No report. 

Yes, in connection 
with iooal schools. 
Yes. 


Otherwise, this. 

Yes. . 

Do. * 

In sootioDs where 
there ere isaany 
consolidated 
schools. 

No report. 

Yes. 

Do. 

For observation pur- 
poees. 

Yes. 




. * But not for obseiwiitSon piirpCBes. 


• 


RUKAI. TEACllEIl PHEPARATION. 

But Jlow shoulil thv practi^) school Im oq'aiiizod ^ How much 
tiino should' bo given to obronratioii, and W much to actual prac’ 
. tico teaclung? Both qu^tipns have boon touched casually ah(»vo 

A moro dotaUecl coi^ideration ihay 1» in place at this junctum 

Lvory trnmmg department should have 'at leasf two instructors- 
• 0^, the dirpcU)r of the class; the othe/, the critic teacher. Tim 
director fakes full charge of the department or class. lie timclics 
the proft«sional subjects, keeps schedules and class records and 
TOiiducts the observa:tion classes. The critic teadier works under 
his direction. Only a mature educator of liberal yadeinic and pre- 
f^ional preparation and i^de'e.vperience. can fill well the'position 
of trauung-school director. 

pie critic teacher has charge of tlie practice school. Under liet 
piidaiice.tho teachors-in-training do their practice teaching and 
team from real contact how to manage the classes ami the school 
She organizes. the teaching schedules and holds conferences with 
the student teachers: Stich a position also calls for a person of 
maturity, experience, schejarship, and, a. gre»vt measure of human' 
kindness aiid goQjil common sense. ' 

^ Observation of teaching work can Im done most mlvnntageously 
by the class as a unit or, at lea.st, by the students in groups, and • 
.. then for the purpose of studying special inethods or phtuses of class 
management under discussion at the regulap class periods. As nuicli 
as j^)8sible of the observation work should he done the first term; ' 
•while the students are acquiri/ig the principles of teaching required 

before they begin their practice teaching. ' ' 

Thp scheme for p^ctice teaching given below is suggestive of how 

the time may be divided iimdng the various teaching subjects^' .It, 
indicate on what the chief emphasis should be placed and indicates 
what the daily lesson plans should he; . 

First semester.^ 


i 

Oo... 

12wMiks.. 


Kowi of tMching. 


. ' ni«i ompnasis on~ 


fviiiii fii irsisrin plan. 



i’::y 

,,v' 


O.b^Uoo and prepuni. (i witiwl rlaw proif.liir« and i Omliwd wrllion dto.,t.i,n.i 
Klir^ VisiiinK and obsorva. r Sfnriv nf r..„. 

. .tions. 

Summary, of poinls modu 
each day In disci laitifNis. 
^ni^lete detailed plans.' 

Do. * 


lions. 

,do. 


ii.T-i « „ Class marta»;emenl. 

Rii^ vising and observa- { Study of rural aehool oondl* 
uon. I ftmis 

Ko.te^hlng* discussion of 
rural school. 

Group teatBhing...i. 

First mdnth, a r 1 1 li m e 1 1 c. 
grades 3 and 4j nodlng. 

' grades 3 and 6. 

Second month, language, 

. grades 3 and 4; pbooira. 
nades 1 and ^ ^ < 

Thirds month, Mograipby, 


Class technique.. ; 

Drill lessons; motivation; 
^^d assignments. . 

Inductive" lessons; iQOtiva- 
- Uon:. orgaoitatl(ii;,ques.. 
' Uonlng; assignments; drill 
work and moUvation. * ' 


Do: 


by ^bel Camay for use to the Htonesoto tratotog depltrtmiiito. 


;l 7 . ’ ■ w ^ ' ' ‘ J 
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Second semester ^ 


71 


'lime. 

Kind of teaching. 

Chief emphasis on— 

8 weeks. 

1 

. R' 11 teaching igrados 1 to 
inclusive). 

First month, language and 
grarrmer; geography. 
Second month,' history; 

IWtog.. 

(a) Special methods in the 
subjecljt taught, and (li) 
discipline and room man- 
agement. 

do 



2 weeks 

8 weeks... 

Rural school practice 

Spring primary class. . . 

Manngoment of all grades at 
once. 

Starting beginning childr^. 




Kind of l€«son plan. 


Outline plans; complete 
plans required oocasiuo* 
ally. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Sketch plans such as students 
can Mways use In rural 
schools. 

('omplote plans for reading: 
outline plans for other su^ 
Jects. 


Prepar^ion of the director and instructors in charge oj the proju^ 
sional vTork, Finally, just what special preparation is essential to 
effectiveness and success in directing this kind of teacher-pi^sparjg^ 
tioii ? Clearly no other position connected with the secoudary/school 
requires so ^thorough a professional prepamtioft and weH-^uiided 
practical teachmg experience, as this, ft is not enough that the 
training ‘teat^er have a liberal store of academic knowled^ at his 
disposal,' a^d' knows how to present his ^subjects w^ell. H^mnst be 
Xgood judg^f personality; he must know how to direct young people 
.^ud understand growing children; he must know ^fnra his own 
.o^^riences^e bleeds of rural schools, and rural peopl^ This calls 
for moj^han ordinary preparation and professional/ experience. 

' The State departments of education are quite ^mphatic on this 
problem. There has been more difficulty in mamtaining satisfac- 
tory standards in the training departments on ^ount'of failure on 
the part of the teacher^ in change of the depar^ents, than fox any 
other reasoli. It is felt that a definite, high ^^iMmdard of preparation 
and experience be required in eVery State undertaking 

the important woric^ How much academic preparation can reason- 
ably be required ? Ho^ much professional work, and what experience ? 
Seven States would ^lace the requirement at graduation (with 
degree) from college or university toget^s/ with a cquj^ in a teachers' 
coUege or normal school; five would be satisfied with graduation,, 
from the advanced course in a teachers' coUego or normal school 
together with succossfukteaching experience, ranging — in the diiflferent 
replies— from three to five years, some of which should -be in 
schools. - 

From this it. would seem that. this sttodard’ of requirsmenfs is , 
none totcThigb: (1) Bachelor's degiw from a stitndM college or‘ 

coiiege.o^ noiinal School; ■^3'^ and fiye: ye^re oif successful experience-'^- 
in teaching, two years, at least, of whioh myst haire been in rural 
schools. •' \ , ■ . . ' 
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